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less been the haunt of game and deer for 


. . . ' 
centuries. We saw pheasants im abun- 


dance, feeding in the open lawns and 


lades ; and the stags tossed their antlers 


« 
and bounded away, not affrighted, but 
1, 


shy and gamesome, as we drove by. 
nagnificent pleasure-ground, not 


» tamely kept, nor rigidly subjected 


to 


rule, t vast enough 
ed back into Nature agai 


s that the lan lscape-g ur 


have 
all 


leners of 


bu 


alter 


n, 


’s time bestowed on it, when 
] 


in of Blenheim was scientifical- 
The 


l, slanting 
look as 
he ir 


creat, knotte 
‘the old oaks do not now 
had much intermeddled with t 
tures. The of later 


é set out in tl it Duke’ 


trees 
Gre 


T g 
nged on the P 

in which the illustrious com- 
inked his troops at Blenheim ; 
but the ground covered is so ext i 


he tre 


ler 1 


mant 

s now so luxuri int, tl 

itor is not disagreeably consci 
ing in military array, as if Or- 

i them to 

st h 


summon¢ 
veatofdrum. The effect mu 
formal a hundred 
has ceased to | 

I 


ranks with even more fid 


very and fif 
‘—¢ e s0,—: 
have k 


lity than Ma 


the trees, presume, 


borough’s veterans did. 


One of the park-i l 


keepers, on hors 
rode beside our carriage, pointing ou 
choice views, and glimpses at the 
} 


as we drove through the domain. 


is a very large artificial lake, (to say 
truth, it seemed té me fully worthy 


" 


being compared with the Wel h lakes 


ses, 


at least, if not with those of Westmore- 
land,) which was created by Capabilit 
ls the basin that hi 

if Nature had 
these broad waters 
leys. Iti 
a distance, and not 


bank 


Vv 


Brown, and fil scoop- 


i 
poured 


ed for it, just 
into one of her own 


t 
yst 


] 


less so on 


val 3 a mm beautif 


ate s for the water 

a 

turned 
And Blen- 


im owes not merely this water-scenery, 


to the 


hoicest t y, which was 


ransparen¢ 


itherward for the purpose. 


put 


t 
] 
k 


almost all its other beat 


Oxford. [ October, 


Its natural features 
Art has effected 


such wonderful things that the uninstruct- 


contrivance of man. 


are not striking; but 


ed visitor would never guess that nearly 
the whole scene was but the embodied 
thought of 


human min 


} 


does 


a 


: : : 
painter hardly more for 


sheet of canvas than the land 
dener, the planter, the arranges of tr 


s done for the monotonous surface of 


ha 
Blenheim,—makir 
, 


dulation, — fl 


ng 
lump of earth out « 


ever it was needed 
there 


was ¢é 


to every 


is a low and 


low in 
hind; and 


front, an¢ 


have 


hop Burn 


know what i 


ny ol 
i’ 


ma 








us behalf than 


tes of his day , who 


ther 
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men’s houses. But in the case of Blen- 
heim, the public have certainly an equi- 
table claim to admission, both because the 
fame of its first inhabitant is a national 
possession, and because the mansion was 

ional gi of the purposes of 
which was to be a token of gratitude and 
glory to the English people themselves. 
If a man chooses to be illustrious, he is 
very likely to incur some little inconven- 


iences himself, and entail them on his 
sterity. Nevertheless, his present Grace 
i borou h 


absolutely ignores the 
yul li cl im above sug 


which even 


nself did 


for 
company, 
i . 


In 


» admit them. 


radiant with lofty sunshine, 


id { 


ement 
‘ize or comy 
a ul admi 


private houses in Englan 


Near Oxfor I, [ October, 


memorative of Marlborough’s victories,) 
the purport of which I did not take the 
trouble to make out, —contenting myself 
with the general effect, which was most 
spl n lidly a id ( fTec tive 

We 


rooms by a very civil person, who al- 


ly ornamental. 
were guided through the show- 
lowed us to take pretty much our own 


time in looking at the | ictures. The col- 
lection is exceedingly valuabl many 


Art | 


sented to the Great Duk« 


of these works of ving been pre- 
by the crowned 
heads of England or the Continent. One 
room was all aglow with pictures by 


Rubens; and there were works of Ra- 


phael, and many other famous painters, 
any one of which wor be sufficient to 
a ‘ ' 


. af 
lliustrate meanest house might 


that 


contain remember none of them, 


however, (not being in a picture-seeing 
. ? 


can mother in m 
thought too shal 
boy’s ordinar: 
was rather pale 


dren are apt 


own,) but 


telligent look, 








9 
oO 


the artful cireumlocution of the paths, and 
the undulations, and the skilfully inter- 
le to appear 


posed clumps of trees, is mat 


limitless. The sylvan delights of a whole 


mtry are compressed into this space, 


whole fields of Persian roses go to the 


oction of an ounce of pre¢ ious attar. 
world within that earden-fence is 
e same weary and dusty world with 
ve outside mortals are conversant ; 
finer, lovelier, more h 
>; and the Great Mother len 


l r’s will, know- 


rmonious 


ls her- 


is ever 
inet ‘ } 
wt, — any Ci 


ones of summer. 


that I saw there rests upon my ré 


f if 
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[( Yetober, 


fully meagre, as a desi ription of Blen- 


and | 


some more adequate expr 


h its rich domain, ; 


heim; hate to leave i 

sion ol 
noble edifice, wi 
I saw them in 
for, if a day 
hundred yt al 
finer one. But 
tempt ; only further 
finest t here wer 


saw 
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ery heart to this admirable Soon a woman arrived with the key 
a superior kind of ale, the * the church-door, and we entered the 


Ales, with a richer flavor and simple old edifice, which has the pave- 
I ] 


spirit than you can find else- ment of lettered tombstones, the sturdy 


is weary world. Much have pillars and low arches, and other 


ye 
orul- 


engthened and encouraged nary characteristics of an Enelish coun- 


blood of the Archdeacon ! try-church. One or two pews, probably 


hose of the gentlefol f tl neighbor- 


. om 
s after our excursion to Blen- 


t] 
party set forth, in two flies, hood, were b 


me other places of interest but all in a mod ) 
hood of Oxford. It was altar, in the holiest pl 
ful day; and, in truth, ev- long, angular, 


iad been so pleasant that 


1 
} 


each must be the very iast 


r; and yet 


‘nglishmen tell us (t 
; : 


son’s cow; it contains a 


1 } 
ones, of which I remem- 
1 ! 


ht memor! ls of slate 
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We did not remain long in the church, 


as i 


contains nothing else of interest; 


th ‘ouch the vill age, We pass- 


large and rather antique- 


driv ins 


ring the sion of the Bear 
uld not be so 
; hundred 
tiles Gosling’s time; nor is 


looking inn, | 
and Ragged Staff. It c 


py a least a 


to remind 


lizabethan age, 


ly: } + 
a syivan character 


English country-tow 


narrow 
sometim 


hedges 


close-shave 


that characte 


Near Oxford. 


[¢ Jetober, 
and will retain that idea as long, at least, 
as he remains on the i 
threshold. Their magnetism is of a kind 
that 

bt 


repels strongly while you keep be- 
yond a certain limit, but at ‘ 


ract 
i get within the magic li 
this pl ce, if [ remel! 
a gentleman 
he 
Red Letter 
after some consideration, (for 


cognize his own 


seem to ré 
under this improved titl 
man respond l, l btfi 
lic ved SO. ¥ 
inquire wh 


, . 
much time 1 


frequent 


much 


1 


th the 
to gush forth 


Wi 


= 
SecexkIng 


wide air-holes in 


ward, 


seventy fee t above. These l ) 
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2 of b ing so arranged, with of a decay ed Enclish count 
o the wind, that the cooks are among other rooms, most ¢ 

Y ld 

en seidom 
} ] } - 
ere, no doubt, they were 


troubled by the since crumbled down and 
he dashes off the grim as] 
t 
en,— which, moreover, 
patar 


‘roast oxen whole, 


as a modern 
a fowl. The inside 
dim and sombre, { ag bbie over 
, 1 + : 
rough stone walls, licht relative 
he apertures above mention- very famili 
has still odor of uding, and, remaini 
th 
the 


tions that have 


the extremest 











Near 


a lo k. 


to examine the ruins of the old nunnery 


We, meanwhile, stepped ashore 
of Godstowe, where Fair Rosamond se- 
cluded herself, after being separated from 
her royal lover. There is a long line of 
ruinous wall, and a shattered tower at 
one of the angles; the whcle much ivy- 
grown,— brimming over, indeed, with 
clustering ivy, which is rooted inside of 
the walls. The nunnery is now, I be- 
lieve, held in lease by the city of Oxford, 
which has converted its precincts into a 
barnyard. The gate was under lock and 
the 
outside, and soon resumed our places in 


the boat. 


key, so that we could merely look at 


At three o’clock, or thereabouts, (or 
sooner or later, — for I took little he« d of 
time, and only wished that these delight- 
ful wanderings might last forever,) we 
Here 


we took possession of a spacious ba 


reached Folly Bridge, at Oxford. 


with a house in it, and a comfortable 


dining-room or drawing-room within the 
house, and a level roof,on which we could 
sit at ease, or d ince, if so inclined. These 
barges are common at Oxford, — some 
very splendid ones being owned by the 
students of the diffi 
- 


ciubds, 


rent ov 


colleges, or by 
They are drawn by horses, like 


canal-boats; and a horse being att 


to our own barge, he trotted off at 


sonable pace, and we slipped 
water behind him, with a gent 
ant motion, which, save fi 
vicissitude of cultivated s 
no motion at all. It was 
trouble of living; nothing 
juietly agreeable. In thi 

of mind and body we gazed a 

Church meadows, as we passed, and 
the receding spires and towers of Oxford, 
and on a good deal of pleasan 

along the banks: young men 
fishing ; troops of naked boys bathing, ¢ 
if this were Arcadia, in the simplicity of 
the Golden Age; country-houses, cottages, 
water-side inns, all with something fresl 


about them, as not being sprinkled 


We 


large party now; for a number of addi- 


" 
with 
the dust of the highway. were a 


tional guests had joined us at Folly Bridge, 


Oxford. 


[¢ Jetober, 


and we comprised poets, novelists, schol- 
ars, sculptors, painters, architects, men 
and women of renown, dear friends, gen- 
ial, outspoken, open-hearted Englishmen, 
—all voyaging onward together, like the 
I re- 


member not a single annoyance, except, 


wise ones of Gotham in a bowl. 
indeed, that a swarm of wasps came aboard 
of us and alighted on the head of one of 
our young gentlemen, attracted by the 
scent of the pomatum which he had been 
ubbing into his hair. He was the only 
the lit- 


tle flaw in our day’s felicity, to put us in 


victim, and his small trouble one 
mind that we were mortal. 
Meanwhile 


the interior of our bar: 


laid in 


ead with 


a table had been 
cold ham, cold fowl, cold pigeon-pie, cold 
beef, and other substantial cheer, such as 


the English love, and Yankees too, — be- 


sides tarts, and cal 


plums,—not forgetting, of *», a goodly 


provision of port, sh champagne, 
and bitter ale, which i ‘ 

to an Englishman, a1 

ptable to his An 

the time these 


attended to, we had 


ly acc¢ 
matter 


of the 


Thence 
the loveliest park 
and 


I ever saw, 


As we here cross a 


it is not allowabl 
narrative of thi 

dom as he 
I may as well bring 


same free 


mention, however, that I 


a fine, large ay 


portraits of eminent lit 


pally of the last century, 
familiar guests of 


were 


The house itself is about « ig 
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and is built in the classic style, as if the 
family had been anxious to diverge as far 
as Pp $s 
ness of their old abode at Stanton Har- 
The 


part by Capability Brown, and seemed 


le from the Gothic picturesque- 


court. erounds were laid out in 
to me even more beautiful than those of 
Blenheim. Mason the poet, a friend of 
gave the design of a portion 

nm. Of the 
be niggardly of my ruc 

1ise, but be bold to say that it 


to me as perfect as anything 


whole place I 
} 


le Trans- 


—utterly and entirely 
f the years and generations 
that the hearts and minds 
cessive owners could contrive 

Such homes 
the 


‘long hereditary posses- 


Courtney are 


among 


licans, whose housé = 


: . 
ike new-talit snow in 


} 
—" , _— 
must I yurseives 


1.1 . 1 
counterbalancing advan- 


$s one, so appa tly desir- 


Near Oxford. 


} 
le 


ing around grassy quadrang 
cloistered walks have echoed to tl 

footsteps of twenty generations, — lawns 
and gardens of luxurious repose, shadow- 
ed with canopies of foliage, and lit up 
with sunny glimpses through archways 
of great boughs, — spires, towers, and tur- 
rets, each with its history and legend, — 
dimly magnificent chapels, with painted 


vindows of rare beauty and brilliantly 


diversified hues, creating an atmosphere 
of richest cloom,— vast colle ve-halls, high- 


windowed, oaken- panelled, and hung 


round with portraits of the men, in every 


e, whom the University has nurtured 


» illustrious, —lon¢ vistas of aleoved 
braries, where the wisdom and lez 
all time is shelved, - 


folly of 


kitchens, 
P hal 


(we throw in this feature by way of bal- 
last, and because it would not be English 
Oxford without its beef 
se fireplaces, cay 
hundred joints at once, 
, where rows of piled-uy 
with that mi 


and fume 


mix 
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“1 its own ag 
— 
of democratic 7 
ninion of the members still kept in ind many of the 


has continued to justify its n » name raditions, honored in their own persons 


io! 
a 


of “ Dark and Bloody Ground,” i he dignity, and strove to preserve in their 


a remarkable number ¢ iseholds somewhat of the manners, of 
Cavaliers of the Old Dominion. Nor 


One of these, less known to t wealth wanting to complete his hap- 


in later times, » think tr ls iness,—at least, suc 
he others in boldness of conception, y e of his sim 
ariety of passion and 
layed, and horror and pa- 

thos of catastrophe. It might have fur- 
nished a worthy subj . 
Sophox les or Shaksp« are, 
would have found already 
highly dramatic form, requiring 
he passio 
Little invention of si 


been n 


tine words to convey t 


‘nt woul have 
ither could be imagined mor 
interesting; nor could the 

have constructed 
s details, 
nee with the 
m,—even to the preserv 
he Aristotelian unities of time ar 
So pt rfect, indeed, does 
were it 
the record 


well be 


er the victim, of the events we 

t narrate, W 

happy men whom every 

ed to regard as favorites of Fortune, ar 

on whom no one ever expects disaste1 

fall, simply because it never has done 

Well descended, at a period when g ! e ye 

birth was a positive honor in itself, an persuaded to bett 
connected, either by affinity or friendshiy condition by 

with the best society of Kentucky, he chose, or 

held, by hereditary right, a high position was a Miss M— 
among that old aristocracy which then and 


for a long time afterward st 
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he result had 
p all 
other emotions in indignant detestation. 

So had 


the 


a subject of admiration, if t 


not been so dk lorable as to merge 


been 


a single 


thor ghly her d sion 


accomplished in course of 
year, that the birth of 


as ever smiled upon fond parents, instead 


as sweet a child 


of serving as a point of union between 
Ca ) in Wilde 


creased their estrangement by 


and his wife, only in- 
furnish- 


Alas! 


the peace of Eden was not more utter- 


ing another subject of contention. 


destroyed by the treacherous wiles of 


ly 


the serpent than that of this ill-starred 


household by the whispers of thi 

pent in woman’s shape. Under her 

exasperations, Mrs. Wilde’s 
beea 


oy 
unbridled ; 


tinual 


per, n 


aturally harsh, 


and 


unate husband’s life « 


me 
outrageous 
her unfort 
course of humiliation and misery. 


king any pains to hide tl 


from tal 


al Suc h 
on the ot! 
sifted with « 
pers that 
partner tl 
which lov 
for the r¢ 
powe 
] 


of inflicting pain ;—for hatred has its jeal- 


ousy, as Wé | as iove. 


Of the perverse ingenuity of these two 


women in causing the deepest mortifica- 
tion to the unfortunate gentleman, when- 


ever Fate and his own weakness gave 


them the power, we will notice one in- 
count of the 


in bringing about the dée- 


stance, on important in- 

fluence it had 

nouement of this domestic tragedy. 
According to the kindly custom of that 


ime, Captain Wilde had on one occasion 


Wilde. 


l October, 


requt sted the assistance of some of his 
neighbors in treading out his grain; and 
the party had set to work at dawn, in 
order to avail themselves of the cooler 
portion of the day. After waiting with 
longing ears for the sound of the break- 
fast-horn, they finally, at a late hour, 


Here 


d his 


repaired to the house, uncalled. 

the host, supposing all to be ready, | 
friends unceremoniously into the dining- 
room, where he was astonished, and not a 
little angered, to find his wife and sister 
seated composedly at their meal, which 
they had already nearly finished, with on- 
ly the three customary plates on the table 
and no apparent preparation for a larger 
number. On his beginning to remonstrate 
i 1 tone, his wife arose, 
that she had 
used to eat in company with common la- 


. : ’ 
borers, swept disdainfully 
I ) 


+7 . . 
in a rather heate 


and, remarking not been 
from the room, 


followed by her sister. No more unpar- 


lor } ; lt 
) r t 


could have been offi red 
very ioun- 
y the prin- 


‘ h irac- 


I ieasant 
estrained 


than 


lition of his 

admiration his fine 
opinion concerning some contemplated 
improvement ;—a most admirable means 
of drawing closer the bonds of neigh- 

fee 

ter morti 
] 


have 


borly ¢ and interest. A more bit- 


wre, could hardly 


fication, thereft 
been devise for one who alw ys 
pride 1 himself on his open-hearted Ken- 
tucky hospitality even to strangers. Just- 
ly enraged by such foolish and ill-timed 
rudeness, he flung a knife, which he had 
idly taken up, violently upon the tal 

that his 


swearing friends should, in 
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be tre; a 


house, xd as gentlemen; at the 


same time calling to the mulatto, Fanny, 
he bade her prepare breakfast, and add- 
ed, in a tone but half-suppressed, “ You 
are the only woman on the place who be- 


like a % 


hav lady.” This imprudent re- 


mark s overheard by the ever-present 


r-in-law, and the use she made of it 
; imagined. 

In this unpleasant state of his domestic 

ions, the character of Captain Wilde 

| to undergo an entire transforma- 

‘rom being remarkable for his love 

retirement, he became restless 

i 1; and instead of laughing, 

at public employment as on- 

ind vexation, he, now that a 

n assailed him in his once 


gerly sought relief, not, 
. bali dies =m 
less virtuous man might 


in the dis- 


Bu 


ne grant d the desiré d 


lissipation, but 

lic business. here 
future 
Wilde’s 


deeply 


vregnant with 
of Mrs. 


how v¢ 


lity 
come 
1 with his 


1 
1Orvade 


own polit- 

any hope of 

» by popular choice ; and 
i succeeded in 
e of exciseman. 

no peculiarity more mark- 


uches of the Anglo-Saxon 


xtreme impatience with 
to any direct inter- 
ment in the 


citizens; and no 


ise, and, by con- 
cenerally 
‘ feeling, 
y large number of per- 


, 
detest- 


us 


on 


in distilling, was then for- 
in Kentucky,—all the 

this form of taxation was 

ite measure of the existing Fed- 
Those who ventur- 


lministration. 


ed to accept so hateful an office at the 


hands of so hated a government were 
sure to make tl 


lar. 


learn tl 


iemselves highly unpopu- 
me, when the people began to 
own strength and the weak- 
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ness of the authorities, the e1 


reement 
of the law became dangerous, and at 
The 


has been told, by a gentleman holding 


last altogether impossible. writer 


a responsible position under our judicial 


system, that the name of his grandfather 
—the last Kentucky exciseman—to this 


day stands charged on the government- 


books with thousands of dollars 
of ereat courage 
likely to be det 


arrears, 
although he was a man 
and not at al er! 
the discharge of his duty by any 
obstacle. 

Such was the place sought 
ed by the unfortunate Wilde 


’ 
hedness. 


from domestic wret 
quence it was easy to forese 
months, he who had been acct 
universal good-will became an 
almost as general dislike; an 
are apt to attribute all sorts of 
who has by any means incurre 
tility, and are never satisfi 
have blackened the whok 
which they have found one offen 
ity, the family difficulties of th 
4] 


} a } 
sar O11 ial soon became a Lhneme 


mon scandal, all the blame, of « 
ing 


laid upon him. This state of 


disagreeable in its Lf, proved most unfor- 
. ’ 


} } 
his subst lent 
i 


tunate in its influence on 
fate: for, had he retained his previous 
popularity in the county, the last dep! 

able catastrophe would certainly never 
have happened: since every lawyer knows 
full well, that, in capital cases especially 
juries are merely the exponents of p 

sentiment, and that the power of any j 


to cause the excited sympathies of a whole 


community to sink into calm indifference 


at the railing of a jury-box isa 
fective as was the command of tl 
in arresting the in-rolling wate 
ocean. This is peculiarly true in 
country, where the people, both in theory 
and in fact, are so completely sovereion 
that the institutions of government are on- 
ly instruments, having little capability of 
independent, and none at all of 
The skilful advocate, there- 


fore, always watches the crowd of eager 


antago- 


nistic action. 


faces without the bar, with eye as anxious 
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and far more prophetic than that with 

ich he studies the formal countenances 
of the panel whom he directly addresses. 

There was one circumstance, arising 
indirectly from his public employment, 
no trivial influence 
Wilde’s fate. On 


engaged with a 


that exercised up- 


yptain 


} one oc- 
I 

brother- 
‘ranging their books prepar- 
annual settlement, his wife, 


ming enraged because he failed to 


attend instantly to her orders concern- 
i » trifling domestic matter ushed 


is study and caught up armful 


an 
ipers, which she attempted to throw 


The 


great importance ; 


into the fire. documents were of 


and to prevent her car- 


Ll diel 
chudish purpose 


sband was ol 


kly and viol 


} 


neartn. 


nature ha 


inal event of our 


indeed must hay 
state of that family in which such 
ullowed to meet the eyes of stran- 
| again it may be asked, Why did 
Captain Wilde take m 


solve a union that had resulted in so much 


wures to dis- 


unhappiness, and in which all hope 


provement must now have dis ippeared ? 
rtainly have been 


p would « 


Such a ste] 


wise ; nor could the strictest moralist have 
But it 


No observer of human 


found aught to censure therein. 
was now too late. 
affairs has failed to notice how surely a 
stronger character gains ascendency over 
a weaker with which it is brought into 
No law of man can 
abrogate this great law of Nature. 


familiar contact. 


as we may about the power of knowledge 


Wilde. [¢ Jetober, 


or intellect or virtue, the whole orderin 
of society shows that it is strencth 


character which fixes the relative state 
} 


In Ww 


a happy ex 
presen 


less submi 


onditi 
cious and cruel mistr » worst 
of female tyranny is that exhibited 


Southern plantation, under the sway of a 








Her power to afflict i iptain Wilde’s temper w 
+) 


all-pervading, that not an usually mild and lenient; and he w 


vi tim’s abiy the most wret hed bei 


} . +} 
luring tne 
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vored race might be called by a softer 
name. For, whatever may have been 
his feelings toward her, there can remain 
no doubt of the nature of hers for him, 
—so touchingly displayed at a subse- 
quent period, when she cast away the 
terror of violent death, so strong in all 
her race, and 


cuilt 


sought, by a voluntary con- 
fession of never imputed to her, to 
save him by taking his place upon the 
scaffold. Si 


iu. wurely 


r, such heroic self-sacri- 


fice suffices to 
Her dark des 


of this 


bes 
rmeddling 


It was probably on a discovery 
feeling in the 


n-law founded her 


cirl that the int 


against 


charge 


yond which 


h 


But there is a point b 
lurance cannot go, — at whi 


leatl 


o voluntary de 


human en 


4 — + + 
milder 1 res turn t 1 as 


a refuce r, and fiercer 
ones emplat crime Wi 
age ¢ *y. Towards thi 
ruthl i 


wo wom 


wretched 


single 
Providence , 
justice | ill 
punishment of t 


of their own inhumanity, at the same time 
mysteriously involved two others,— one 
clothed in all the innocence of infancy, 
and the other guilty only through weak- 
of another. 


ness and as the instrument 


Seldom has destruction been more sudden 
or more complete, and never, perhaps, was 
so annihilating a blow dealt by so weak 
a hand. 
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Those who remember the early times 


} 


of Kentucky know that the place of the 


agricultural and mechani.s’ fairs of the 
present day was supplied by “big meet- 
ings,” which, under the various names of 
associations, camp-meetings, and baske 
meetings, continued in ful 

a quite recent period, and were at 
partially suppressed on account of 
immorality which they occasioned 
It was to these holy 


to 


encouraged. 
—as now 
wealth and fashion 
crowded for the purpose 

themselves most conspicuously bef 


Mrs 


‘her temper, V 


eyes of assembled counties. 


lil + 
like Most women Ol 
11: 


sionately fon ” st yublie 


and ha 


soon ft 


ly 
d 


dete 


shine 


bition, a new 
bsolute 


1on, a 
communi 


the contra -eness ol 

. a 
eral chara and became, | 
a wild animal for its young, a so 


constant apprehension to those v hose 
ty compelled them to approa h its obj 
So now, seizing the weeping culprit by 
the hair, she d ved her to the 


and, after exhausting her own powers o! 
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<1 to her husband and understood by the elder Napoleon, who, 
ring, on his return,anew however he might admire, never pardon- 
you shall,” cried she, in ed those whose atte mpts on his person 
uge, “give this wretch,in showed them utterly reckless of the 
ning, two hundred lashes!” It ty of their own. 


hreat, falling from the lips And now, for a few hours, + whole 


Avie! 


called a lady: for, of al interest of our narrative centres in her 
cowhide is for whom that moment had s pletely 
’ 


and made alre: a mur- 


1) 


i 


ret 


upt ‘in W d 


coach 5 
and black, of co 
to admire that crowning 
family splendor. But among t 
group of the + there stood one 
gazed upon the obj ct of admirati 


he 147" - + ae + 
its far diilerent trom t 
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companions ; and soon the careless mirth night it had been the custom 


of all was « hecked and chilled into silent ents to sit up with it on alte 
fear, when they saw their master take this night it being the 

from beneath one of the seats a new to perform that duty ; but his trip of twen- 
specimen of the well-known green cow- _ ty-five or thirty miles had fatigued him 
skin, and hand it, with a troubled, depre- much that it was judged best for his wife 


cating look, to his wife. Ah! they all to relieve him, — his slumbers being 


knew that appealing look well, and the ally so profound as to be almost let! 


hard, relentless frown by which it w so that, when o1 


answered, as well as they knew the use est noises eve 


arous¢ 


, that 


We have already stated th 
tain and Mrs, Wild house; and a shade 
bout « ighte¢ n months ol l, was have cross¢ l his min 


ously ill. For a fort- back a moment lat 





of a beast of prey abou 


t to 
end of that time the nurs 


vd the quieted child beside Its mot 
closing tl 


tuic 


and, door, retired to her 
the m«¢ 


r own 
pallet, whe nce her loud bre athing alm st 


immediately told that she w 


‘ath tl 


Still with bated breath the 


ied up to the 


ym Ovservation, 


oevery sound 


"VY ] 
gasp and 
mm. £0 °F : 
ihe trail young 
] litt > + nil 
KNOWN iittie except sulle 
aisease 


would probal 
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in a few hours or days, was thus at once 


and almost painlessly cut short by the 
hand of violence. 
And at last the 


‘T knew,” said she afterwards, “the 


now way was clear. 
sit- 
uation of my mistress; and I thought that 
by jumping upon her with my knees I 


} ld kill her at once.” 


should kill h Disturbed by 
the slicht struggle of the dying child, Mrs. 





» moved uneasily for a moment, and 


again sunk into quietude, lying with her 


face —that hard, cold face — upward. 
This was the opportunity for the destroy- 
er. Bounding with all her might from the 
fl she came down with bended knees 
upon the body of her victim. But the 


shock, thouch severe, was not fatal: and 
of “ Oh, Capt 1in Wilde, 


with a loud ery 
help me!” she, by a convulsive effort, 


ier assailant to the floor. Thou 





sudden- 


k, the wretch- 


~d al l bewildered by the 
ness and violence of the atta 


hat terrible 





moment recog- 





nized her ene and felt the desperate 
purpose with which she was animated,— 
nd so recognizing and so feeling, must 


ywn in that momentary interval 





» human soul can know of de- 


d terror. sut it was only for a 
for, before she 

y ior he Ip, the baffled assai 
was again uy 


n her with the bound of a 
tigress. <A blind 





and breathless u ia 


mistress ; 


* the 


er went the h 

cobl lanee, as t 

é flickered in tl 

i moments, inde¢ 





struggle seemed doubtful, and Mrs. Wilde 
ent effort, raised her- 


with the infuriated 
but 





slave still hangine to her throat: 
, 

an advan- 

her 


yn the breast of her mistress. 


the latter converted this into 


by suddenly throwing whole 





weight up 
thus casting her violently backward across 


rad-l ard of the bed, 
ing the spine. 


and dislocat- 
Another half-uttered cry, 
a convulsive strugele, and the deed was 


accomplished. One slight shiver crept 
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over the limbs, and then the body hung 
limp and lifeless where it had fallen, — 
the head resting upon the floor, on which 
the long raven hair was spread abroad in 
The 
ly on her work while recovering bré 


and then, to make assurance doubly sure 


a disordered mass. victor gazed cool- 


ith: 


a stocking from 
tied it ticht 


corpse. 
i 


took up, as she thought, 
the bed 
round the 


and deliberately 
the 
gliding to the door, she 
fearful labors as 
she h id enters d, 


one trace of her presence, — but leaving 


neck of 
quitted the scene 
noiselessly as 


} 


leaving behind her 


unintentionally, a most fatal false trace, 


which suspicion continued to follow until 





it had run an entirely innocent man to his 
rave. The last act of the 
an’s passion and woman’s 


redy of man’s sufferiz 


over; the trac 
endurance still went on. 

How or by whom the t 
ath was first discov- 


All we know, from 


in that chamber of di 


‘red we are not told. 








the reports of the negroes iat ( talr 
Wilde, who seemed stupe first, sud- 
denly passed into a state of ex« nent 
little short of d t —now raving, 
as if to an imaginary listener, and t l 
questioning and tl ng thos« t 
him with n oherent violence. T Q 
simple obs« rvers such condu {t wa en- 
tirely incomprehens ut we may ea- 
t this moment t - 
t re l tl l 

ims es which 

per eived tl 3 

1 so suddenly | 
mie 
h « and de- 
pros} of death, but 
Rin > the id 
spirit of the Kentucky gentleman, on 
whose good name even political hatred 

had never been able to fix a st 


The terrified neer 


to the nearest nei 





bounds of the county. 


who reached the scene of death was Mr. 
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Summers, formerly an intimate friend of 
Captain Wilde. When he entered the 
room, he found the poor gentleman on 
his knees beside the body of his child, 
with his face buried in the bed-clothes. 
At the sound of footsteps he raised his 
wild, tearless eyes, exclaiming, “ My God! 
my God! Mr. Summers, my wife has 


been murdered here, in my 
” Shocked by 


the almost insane excitement of his old 


own room, 


and it will be laid on me! 
friend, and sensible of the imprudence of 
his words, Summers begged him to com- 
; pointing out the danger of 
But the terrible thought 

1 } 


1 his mind with a monoma- 


niacal power, and to every effort at conso- 


x . svely 
ose who successively 


lation from tl came 
God, it 


Fortunate- 


in the r reply was, “ Oh, my 
will all be laid upon me!” 
ly, those who heard these expressions 
were old friends, who, although they had 
been lor 


¢ unfamiliar, knew the native 
still felt 


one whose estran 


man, and 


° 1 » J 
uprightne ss of the 


kindly toward 


cement 


they knew was the « 
i he dictation of his wif 
ny change in his own 
garded his wild words 
rent utterances of a 
horror, and were 
nd to the harrowi 
icken man 
bservation 
now rapidly 
, many of wl 
uly in his uny 
nan, and w 
to suspect a darker 
range behavior. 
ig had been the sight presen 


* eyes, on entering the room, 


herto no one had had sufficient 
"mind to examine the bodies 

it last Mr. Sun ers, ¢ ooler 
pproached to raise 


1 then, for tl 


that of 
first time, 
neck 
hief, 
and began to 


bandage abx her 


he did so, his fa 


pale 


e was seen 


death. All 
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pressed anxiously forward to see, and a 
silent, but fearfully significant look pass- 
ed round the cirele; for in one corner, 
embroidered in large letters, was the name 
of Cyril Wilde. 
sought the devoted man, and on many 


As silently every eye 


countenances the look of doubt settled at 
once into one of conviction, when they 
saw that he wore no cravat: a1 
ears the heart-broken moan of the 1 
ed husband and father, 
before j 
over-sensitive innocence, ni 
like ‘ 
creat is the powel of ima 
ifying our beliefs! 

: " 


seemed only th 
the voice of self-accusing 


Rios om 
4ATTCP Sue 
lowed 
1 


ular feeling 


as a matter of 
advers« 
ly manifested itself 

But it is pleasant to 


1] 


> OF al 


And 
resulting 


, 
ployment 


i 

fects. Had he } 

same gent ral 

four years bi 

fiance to the 

have escaped, in spite of 
Se 


stances by whi 


gene! 
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in the West has always been against cap- 
ital penalties, and it is next to impossible 


to carry such penalties into effect against 


a popular favorite. In a country like this 
we micht as soon ¢ xpect to see the hands 


] 


of a clock move in a direction contrary 


to the machinery by which it is govern- 


as a jury to run counter to plainly de- 


cu, 
There may now 


clared popular feelings. 
and then be instances of their acquitting 
contrary to the general sentiment, where 


that sentiment is unimpassioned; but 


we much doubt whether there has ever 


of a jury 
favor tl 


example 
} 


OSC 


: : 
occurred a single 


convicting a person in W 1e 
was 
Of 


ha l none ; 


sympathy of a whole community 
xpressed., 


1) 
ide 


warmly and earnestly e 


such sympathy Captain \ 
to the great majority he was known 


as the exciseman, and as such was 


ject of hostility. Not that this hos- 
ity at any time took the form of insult 


e are proud to say that 


» towns such disgraceful 


and in whi 


irt of justice wa 
‘cursed thin 


1c at 


} 
made 


rr . 
Evident e, and 
1 1 
lor 


> im 


most 


that most de 


{ory 
a iorma 


] 
I 
] 
! 


of the 


ir law, that i 


of a citizen 


construc- 


be allowed in a civil suit involv- 
it may be, less than the value of a sin- 
dollar. True, it is a favorite maxim 
’ prosecutors, that “circumstances will 


; but it requires little acquaint- 


not lie” 
ance with the history of criminal trials 
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to prove that circumstantial evidence has 
murdered more innocent men than all the 
false witnesses and informers who ever 
disgraced courts of justice by their pres- 
ence; and the slightest reflection will con- 
vince us that this shallow sophism contains 
even less practical truth than the general 
mass of proverbs and maxims, proverbi- 
ally false though they be. For not only 


fo Salant } 


is the chance of falsehood, on the part of 


the witness who details the circumstances, 
greater,— since a false impression can 
conveyed with far less risk of detectior 
by distortion and 

than by the invention of 


but there is the 


facts and 
how impossi 

I 
ness at tail 
lating the 
all 


miisé onst 


unwar!l 


driven from the cas 
understandin: 
expire almost in the very act 


it; and, finally, when the rez 
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l, at the 


iin which she 


Id her heroic 

rated by influ- 

most un¢ xpecte d,- - political in- 
ich — with shame be it told — 
nt to induce a governor of 
) withhold the exercise of ex- 
ney, the most glorious pre- 
usted to our « hief magistrat S$ 
cht have been a most 


seem, Governor —— knew, 


1 1 
the death-1 hat 


the 
membered, he 1 


cause her siste1 





tion unfavorable to the defendant. 
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cuests, and, seizing her by the hair, drag- 
ged her to the door of his study, and cast 
her into the hall so violently that she lay 
senseless upon the floor until accidental- 
ly 


calling assistance. 


discovered, —her husband not even 
It is easy to imagine 
what an effect such exposures of the ha- 
bitual brutality of the man, narrated by 
a near relation of the sufferer, and inter- 

ted at proper intervals by sobs and 

irs, would have upon an impulsive 
} 


liged to derive their knowledge 
ase wholly from such a source, 
. dy 


stantial 


| 
strongly 
ils 


impressed by the 


ireun deta with a 


pre sump- 
Now, 


nee there were other in the 


irt-house who had witnessed these 


persons 
wo 
of alleged maltreatment, it may 
m strange that they were not brought 
rward to contradict this woman on those 


ints, whicl have de- 


1 would at once 
he effect of her entire testimon 
iaxim, Fals i 

hat 


1 
aly 


1 thi 


might h ive | 


orn 
, in spite of all the presumptive 
For nothing i 


rd Clarendon’s obser 


him. 


a man is shown to 


nle 
opie al 


» is charged, pe 
r hi innocen 
But in 


ecured 


more 


from 


ts very magnitude, til it was 


for such exposure » of any 


to the prisoner. The persons who 
beheld the scenes as they really 

1 never thought of identifying th 

tail 


tal outrages, now narrat 
at which their hearts grew h: 


e unmanly perpetrator as 


strong array of facts and 


ms presented by the prosecution the 
circumstance that could be urged 
he counsel for the prisoner was, that 
ld was murdered along with the 
other; and this could only 


avail to 
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strencthen a presumption of innocence, 
had innocence been otherwise rendered 
probable; but when a conviction of his 
guilt had been arrived at already, it mere- 
ly served to increase the atrocity of his 
crime, and to insure the enforcement of 
its penalty. 

After a two days’ struggle, in which ev- 
ery resource of reason and eloquence was 
exhausted by the defendant’s counsel, the 
judge proceeded to a summing up which 
left the jury scarcely an option, even had 
they been inclined to acquit. The latter 
withdrew in the midst of a deep and sol- 


emn silence, while the respectful demean- 


or of the spectators showed that at last a 


feeling of pity was beginning to steal into 


their hearts for the unhappy gentleman, 
who still sat, as he had e during those 


e, with his face 


a8 
yLioniess 


broken only oce: 

from s 

an abss 

returned anc é in a written 
dict; and word “ Guilty” 
from the white s of th ritated c] 
the cal 


bly 


mest le vast assem- 
was that of him whom it doomed to 
lon. And 

dread- 

he vial of 

his 

head, 
ness 


bu 


and he had 


of an agony whi 


a short l 


hil 
while, and « 


For, as intens« 


» vitality of 


second time. 
ly destroys the 
which it acts, and as flesh 
cauterized by fire is thencefort] 


o the soul over 


1 1NS¢€ 


le to impressions of Pp un. 
which one of the fiery onies of life has 


passed can never experience a repetition 
thereof. Besides, i 


the anticipation of an 


it is well known that 
injust act usation 


is far more agitating to a virtuous man 


than the re ality, which sure to 


arouse 


that strange martyr-spirit wherewith in- 


justice always arms its victim, and sup- 


ported by which alone even the 


most 
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ul 


timid men have often suffered with for- verdict by an appeal } 
titude, and the most unworthy died with would save money by letting the law take 
dignity. its course, there being no doubt of the 

At that time the judicial arrangements justice of the sentence.” Mr. McC——, 
of Kentucky allowed an appeal, in crim- _ believing that he might r ly on the word 
inal cases, from the Circuit to the District of his informant, unfortunat without 

was determined to carry making any inquiry as to the truth of the 
fore the latter tribunal, Mr. tale, and without assigning 
ge declaring that he believed wrote to Mr. Breckenridge 


le to reverse the verdict. 


any 
a 


of dismissal, and immediately 
he founded this opin- George 


— to conduct the 


t know: whether he feltcon- fence. This gentleman, sur 
val prejudice against man in Kentu ky as a logi 
infl ience of his ene- and orator, was inferior to tl 

County of —— had mainly attorney in that great requ 

if about the unfavor- lawyer, personal popularity 
hearing, and ing under the disadvantage of 


adverse agen-___ to the case, and havine but a< 
1ue, — or whether make hims¢ If acquainte d with its det 
! 


hi: 


of public feel- Personal pique and profession 


] 
of excitement had _ tilio, of co +, withheld his p 
orwheth- from affor: 


1; | 
I ung any turthe 


} 


business from 


or, final- been so summarily dismiss« 


had obtained t now measure accurate] 


with an ardor whi 


mastering all its essential 
The interest excited 
ons for l 


compl {- 
he final trial ’ the kind in Kentuc ky 
McC——, who, as C > a crowd at once 
1 


ier-in-law, had been igent, a great proj 
nd zealous in his behalf, was yers, who had been indu itt ) 
some officious intermeddler the desire to witness what it was ¢ xpect l 
ridge had said in confiden- would be one of the most brilliant efl 


ion among his friends, “that of an eminent m« mber of their fra 


entirely desperate, that he The principal difference between tl 


e whatever of altering the two trials was, that, on this occasion, th 
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testimony of the sister-in-law was much 
damaged by the exposure both of her ex- 
aggerations and suppressions of important 
fa 
fast-table. 
herself to be drawn into particularizing 


ts touching the incident at the break- 


Having incautiously allowed 


so minutely as to fix the exact date, and 
) positively as to render retraction im- 
ibl ] to 


ssible, she 


was, her own evident 


discomfiture, flatly contradicted by more 
than one of those present on that oeca- 
ion, who described the scene as it actu- 
Of course, after such a 


her 


to suspicion, the 


ally occurred. 
untruthfulness, whole 
= 


me liab 
hat the falsehood was plain- 
ional. Moreov 
rovided with 
and intolerable pr 
which he had been subject 


hole of h ied life 


endant 


r, the 
} 


evidence of the 
i 


soner ot 


1 which had 1} 


. ‘ 
the ti 


1} 
é 


nrevent 
I ! 
irom 


m, 
] 


] 


est champion, John 


’ roporti 
I 


ce 
> 
out 


‘nt even their 
, seemer 
rile, in comparison with this, the 


of George ffort 


g . 
, ’ 
1 was long remembered, even less 


a =—- AN ( 


} 1 


account of its melancholy termination 
1an for its extraordinary eloquence. The 
Kentuckians of that day were accustom- 
ed to hear B 
Allen, and 


reckenridge, Clay, Talbot, 


of singular 
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oratorical fame,—but never, we have 
heard it affirmed, was a more moving ap- 
peal poured into the ears of a Kentucky 
jury. Availing himself of every resource 
of professional skill, he now demonstrat- 
ed, to the full satisfaction of many, the 
of the 
evidence upon which so much stress had 


been laid 


ing and weighing c: 


utter inadequacy circumstantial 


to justify a conviction, — sift- 


fully every fact and 
that 


most 


detail, and trying conclusions 
had been dr 


rigorous and searching logi 


awn therefrom by the 


*—and then, 
assailing the « redibility of mony 
prove habitual 


he gave utterance to 


the testi 
to the 


f hj lent 
i bis cient, 


forward 


if torrent 
+ main 
ke ned 


having 


n which the 


witnos 
yvitness 


} 


i 


prove 


may 


were 
the faces 

1 from the 
all at once ¢ 


the hall: 


war 


died away in a strz 
physicians present immediately divined 
, 


what had happened; nor were the multi- 


tude near kept long in doubt; for all saw, 


at the next moment, a crimson stream 
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ing forth from those lips just now’ was one of the most extensive and influ- 
quent, — checking their eloquence, ential in the State, the whole of which in- 
r! It was quickly reported fluence was thrown into the scale against 
assembly that the speaker mercy and justice. With what result 
ured one of the larger blood- was seen, when, on the morning of the 
he lungs. The accident was of April, 17—, the prison-doors were 
s for delay, and Geor opened for the last time for his passage, 
almost insensible from the and Cyril Wilde was led forth to the ex- 
of his struggles and his triumphs, ecution of an iniquité 
ter, as it proved, no more. He liv- even while the sad cart was movin; 
ree days longer,—long enough, ly, very slowly, through the 
, to learn that he had sacrificed strangely 
vain, the jury having, after a men who had 
1 consideration, affirmed the ing » Govern 
ict against his friend and that it might 
alone seemed im 


tunate man stood un to re- reluctant march, ar 
} 


l sentence with the same tastrophe. He kney 


.° 


misery witl i : were making to 


whole matter. But the 
en pronounced, and the _ this 
suspending its execution rested _ stantial evi 
Governor; and that dignitary peared fr 
name, in charity, remain un- 
didate for re ons are now living 
eg ying detail 


‘ilde Tragedy.” 
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CRAWFORD’S STATUES AT RICHMOND. 
Lona I owe a song, my Brother, to thy dear and deathless claim ; 
Long I ’ve paused before thy ashes, in my poverty and shame: 
Something stirs me now from silence, with a fixed and awful breath ; 


’T is the offspring of thy genius, that was parent to thy death. 


They were murderous, these statues; as they left thy teeming brain, 
Their hurry and their thronging rent the mother-mould in twain : 

So the world that takes them sorrowful their beauties must deplore ; 
From the portals whence they issued lovely things shall pass no more. 
With a ghostly presence wait they in a stern and dar] 

As the marbles they are watching were sepulchral to thy corse ; 

Nay, one draws his cloak about him, and the other standeth free 


With his patriot arms uplifted to the grasp of Liberty. 


Shall I speak to you, ye silent ones? Your father lies at rest, 
With the mighty impulse folded, like a banner, to his breast ; 
Ye are crowned with remembrance, and the glory of men’s eyes 


But within that heart, low buried, some immortal virtue lies. 


? 


When with heavy strain and pressure ye were lifted to your height 


Then his passive weight was lowered to the vaults of sorrowing Night 


Th y who lifted stru rled sorely, ere your robes on high micht 
They who lowered with a spasm laid such greatness in its grave. 


In the moonlight first I saw you, — with the dawn I tak 
Others come to gaze and wonder, — not, like me, to par 
Sure, whatever heart doth hasten here, of master or of 


This aspect of true nobleness makes merciful and brave. 


But I know the spot they gave him, with the cool green eart 
Where I saw the torchlicht glitter on the tears of widowed lov 
And we left his garlands fading ; — to redeem that moment’ 


’ 


Would that ye were yet in chaos, and your master back ag 


No! the tears have Nature’s passport, but the wish is poor and vain, 


Since every noblest human work such sacrifice doth gain ; 
God appoints the course of Genius, like the sweep of stars and sun: 


Honor to the World’s rejoicing, and the Will that must be done ! 
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JOURNAL OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. 
II. 1e other side 
boat ashor¢ 
privateer, the Revenge, ‘ in having been hurt 
* Newport, Rhode Isl- 
il for New Providence, 
captured prize. There 
Court of Admiralty e 
his island, ar 
condemne: 


Ins again O! 


Harman, Master o 
wing arrived the day 


; 


the Rose man of 


" We saluted her 


ned us 5. 


ey to d 


on Mr Tl 


some 
» leaked, 
ut when the 
side to examine 3 examined concernin: 
on a plank that was the prisoners, and his 
writing. 


We immediately i tions were 
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and signed, after which the court 
jo irned to Wedn sd ty atl ) of the « lo 
nears ; 


There are no lawyers in this place, the 
only blessing that God could bestow on 


} } 





such a litigious people. 

Wednesday, 19%. At 10 A. M., the court 
being opened, & the libel rea l, I begged 
leave of his Honour to be heard, which 


being grant d, I spoke as follows: 


May it please your Honour, — As there 
inted by this Hon 


lvo ate appoimn ed 


3s no a 








Majesty’s su 


land, and retaken by Cap* Ben} 


private sloop of war call 1 

















tain’s Quartermaster, appear in| If of 
the owners, Cap & Con to prov that 
the said sloop & cargo, together with the 
thr muia ) Xx n T wh 1 are 
+ 2) . ’ 
all slav longing to sé ‘ vase 
i ( 1 of tl King « Ne) 
ou to be condemn d for t be t 
x se ot t capturers ¢ 
I’m ¢ 1 1 ’m und 0 task 
for which I am no ways q I 
1 1 : 
i I} e iea to cin a ¢ - 
¢ > ther the I , ' 
u 4 tit ‘ i ‘ i 
a re who I am un 1s ¢ | 
tl} t ) and just I don’ 
} ; + 4 } > T 1 ] 
aol th t ( ,1onorance, | ( 
omit any pr that would be of 
tae to us, yout 


} } 
bring any further proof than V ha 
been a viv brought & sworn t , Cour 
to prove { right & ] ‘ \ Lt 

* Th h Peter V ! 
ist t n t 
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W f Its faults of a \ t 


of a Private orsman. 


seize this sloop «x cargo 
& her here 
There is a late act of 
in the 12 of his 
re ign, wherein it say 


ix to His Majesty ’s 


bring 


year 





their posse 


retaken | 

















us ior saivag 
there 1s ny dispu t 
«x oO! n¢ Ys 1 slay 
priz x said t 
or subjects of the K 
it 13 | upon us by t 
that they re wl 
' everal ¢ 3 
. ency of t r 
V which a I 
t 1 hearsa 

The st evidence 
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ot S In A 
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if 9 | ( l 
native , and 

I n to that ¢ ] 
Can your Hor r 
] tray 1] 1 
of their lives, and v 
1 m, tl r libert) 
posed | brethren t 


has forfeited his lege 


the enemy’s s 





to prove th it 


for all that he has 


for 


on the 


} 
conauem 


parliament, m 

I 

present Majesty 
hat all vessels t 
sul ets of Gre 
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Journal of a 


Then the Judge gave his decree, that 


» sloop & cargo should be sold at ven- 
due, & the one half thereof should be 
paid the Capturers for s 


alvage, free from 


all charges ; 


that Jean Baptiste Domas, 


Pedro Sanche, & Andrew Estavie, ac- 


cording to the laws of England, should 


remain as prisoners of war till ransomed ; 


} 


id that Augustine & Francisco, accord- 


1¢ to the laws of the plantations, should 
slaves, & for the use of the Cap- 
So the Court broke up. 
» 23%. 


This day made an end 


the cargo of the prize. Sold 
sh. corn, 41 bb* pork, 6 bb* of beef, 

oil, and then set Signor 
the name of Don 
Mr. Stone for 


& beef’ very 


up 
under 
was sold to 


Pork 


ncisco 
He 
much 
27%. Got all our 
powder from on shore, and tox 


’3 rigging 
» was to be sold on 

. “er 

Capt Frankland came on 


er, intending 


Juartermaster, for 540£, New England 
rhe first bill he 
by Capt Green, | 
ton in the prize, witl 
at 8 A. mM. weighed anchor, having a p 


on board. The man of war’s bara: 
their Lieut came on board to sear 
hold & see that we did not carry 
his hands with us. 
Thursday, 34. 


due at the 


At 10 a. m. had a ven- 
the | 


plunder tak 
the prize, which was sold to 


mast of 
of 50£. 

Friday, 4%. Moderate weather 
A. M., when we hauled d 


wn our 


miain- 


P; ‘vateersman. [( Yctober, 
sail to get clear of the keys & brought 
to under our ballast mainsail, the wind 
blowing a mere hurricane. 

Sunday, 6". Out both reefs our main- 
sail. Hope to God to have fine weather. 
Got clear of the reefs, and stood out the 


hurricane, which was terrible. Very few 


godly enough to return God thanks for 
their deliverance. 
Sunday, 13%. Tl 


é 13 he Captain 


rum, a 


people a case bottle of 


bottle for his pinnac« 


christened her and 


vas blown 
Havanah, 
hich we hope may prove true. The 


und 


war at the 


other sloop, he d, was one 


ceived some dama re 


not brit 
and tore 
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hooner; but the master, while y could not work up 
he mast head to see what course o the to an anchor 


1, had the misfortu to fall Ww us. } of the ship is nam- 


is arm just above the wrist. , ru u, the ship La Genereuse, 


ssel chase as far as Inagua Dutch bui and is from Rochelle in 


n she came to. We made _ France. 

n come on board with his pa- Monday, 21%. Our 
ic] » found that he came hands went ashore to see 
ind to Nantz any cattle. Some others 
sugars, indigo, t for water and found 

j » on board were 
pe a 
hands who 


1 that they were 


ind done 
hot. W 


run 8s! 


ur bow guns 


nd they had done 


rom 
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1 the arm, & ha 


hot in his hea 
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ve his Majesty’s bounty mot 
5 st rling per head. 
the vessel may 


till our arrival, 


ak mned 
loaded & a just ace 
was on board. As to the 

Captain of her, whom we put 


d us 


nnt 
int 


has ust 


As she is av 


ope you’! do your en 


just dues, and appl; 


as we 


1 } 


ue, & render 
Cresar’s, wl 


Whitefield. 


Sarah, command 


board 11 hhd of rum, 2 


} P ++ 
& 12 bags of cotton. 
one 


Ww, pink stern 


. } 
SWiVé 


“our hand ’ 


will acquain the 


. i 
We hope y 


Cap‘ for his ill usage, but g 


to Cesar the th 


ich is tne 


lk d by Tho Smit 


ill sh wwnotl 


count of his venture, one half ot which is 
our due. This affair is recommended to 


you by all the company, and we hope that 


you will serve us to the utmost of your 


power, not doubting in the least of your 


justice « equity. 

Inclosed you will receive Capt Frank- 
lan 2 Bills of Exchange on his brot! 
for 540£, also a list of the vessels whic 


} 
nh 


were taken by Francisco Loranz 
he first went out on bi 
use a 


conceal. We are still « 
Northern si * Cuba 


it pl asure either 


Lave 


} grown hon 

again shall a crew be f 
ther slave-trader or p 
ern seamen have no liking 


pation. 








More might have been 


> OF WHOM MORE 
BEEN MADE. 


even to pt rfe 
now somersets and pl Lyi 


No one it making the mos 








"e n ig ht have bee n Ma le. 


« from Melbourne, was weath- 


yund 


n, and 


} } 
irch, and 
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e development 
the tether allows no wider range than 
that 


ful manifestation of its inherent nature. 


seed of a plant, in whos 


between the more or less success- 


Give a young tree fair play, good soil 
and abundant air, — tend it carefully, in 
short, and you will have a noble tree. 
Treat the young tree unfairly, — give it 


a bad soil, deprive it of needful air 


ligl 


and 
ol stunted and 
poor hu- 


man being, there is more than this dif- 


it, and it will grow up a 
tree. But in t 


saree. There may be a 

in kind. The human being 
grow up to be, as it were, 
and healthful fruit-tree, or to be 
There is somet!] 


sonous one. 


tively awful about the potentialities 
are in human nature. J 
of Canterbury might have o1 


influentes whi h 


own up un 


would have ma 


him a bloodthirsty pirate or a sneakir 


pickpocket. The pirate or the 


taken at the right ti 
the right way, mi 


a pious, exemplary man. 
ber that good divine, two hu 
since, who, standing in the 
of a 


certain and seei 


ch led by him to the gall 


town, 


There goes myse f, but for 
of God.” 


human 


Of course, it is nee 
should hold all 


equally responsible. The p 
; I 


laws 


such an offence is such an inf 
atter who committed the off 
ist the mitigating circumstan 
human laws can take into acc¢ 
all of a very plain and in 
cter. It would not do to 
anything like a graduated scale 
A very bad 


sponsibility. 
would be in a certai 


training 
youth 
sense regard d as less 
any wrong thing done; and you may re- 
, 


member, acc ordine a how I lacnani- 


mous monarch, Charles II., urged to the 


1 


Scotch lords, in extenuation of the wrong 
had done, that his father had 
But 


though human laws and judges may vain- 


things he 


given him a very bad education. 


ly and clumsily endeavor to fix each 


wrongdoer’s place in the scale of respon- 


sibility, and though they must, in a rough 
way, do what is rough justice in five cases 
out of SiX, still we m Ly well believe th it 
in the view of the Supreme Judge 
graduated 

is One wl 

accuracy 

each wrong 
and 1 

had a 
wrong-d 
whether 


tion or fr 


clared 


would never 


And 


compact form the spirit of 


questi n. 


been arguing for,—to wit, t 


human law must of 
rational beings as all 
in the eye of 

in mense, The eract ful y 


g-room und 


in the drawir 
and never goes to the well, | 
right to despise the r 
goes often and is brok« 


fearful to think what m 


we are in the hands 





no selfishness about all this, 
that selfishness which forms an 
American divines already 


ecognized the fact, when He 


personality, — that 
selfishness which must go with the fact 


You cannot help 
gs as they appear from 
, 


in influences w 


. | 
ich may your own point of view; and things press 


the human being; themselves upon your attention and your 
here that I firmly belie feeling as they affect yourself. And apart 
} j : ] 


sis one of , ise from anything | roti > like vain 


hah 


at home who would f 
to die. 
} + 
10 Must 


ink with 


} . 
naing o 


thinking and 


manner in 

1 of the vener. 
lemn_ pre- 
et down- 


occasions on 





you add y 


Vy; and thus 


they will never know a 








c% oncerning ~~ te of 


whose streng 
able « inces 


most 


formed 


ten | 


ndow at 


ioucht to myself, 


1° 
en a chi 


m per 


I can say fro 


imately 


shilling 
ce ives 
income 
sums, 
appean 
great ot 
John § 
ling 
thousand 
tution, pre 
towards 
ed reali 
life. 
milli 
of 


mith 


saw 


circumstan 
. 
he 
into the 


other man 


ha 


¢ influences 


the 

form« d one 
ner, and anothe 
hind his chair ? 
casionally a 
as American p! 


, 
about th laves, 


r 
comfort 


ir 


h is suc ht 


sonal 


extending 


n 


he cradle, th 
man 


, if one coul 
unters profess to belie, 


that 


More might have been Made. 


a shor It 


[ October, 
iat no unfay 
can h ld it 


human being 


nal and essential « 
al- fi 


vy be 
ay i 


or- lifferencs » be tween me n; 
down , truly, the difference in thei 


r positions 
is often so tremendous that it is painful 
to think that it 


n 


is the self-same clay and 
the self-same common mind that are pro- 


orade d to serv i- 


somet that 
’ 


imes feel th 
yu, in whose favor the arrangement 
or wat b- 


litt] t 


i@ man at- 


1at do you suppose your ser- 


s sometir hink upon the st 


ibje ct? 


n illio ns 


railway-station, whose was no wonder that the of 
a train comes in, to ssia were ready crovel before their 
while ved 


emanation 

: . 

unde 

ly little 

tha li ich an ema- 
ther, you 


Yon 


es, which 


n ig 
And, in lee 


bservati 


you 


istice. will 


not 


converted in itl 
without 


Is it not 
huml 


uM shman un- 
all of us 


been 


venerate 


} 


HAVE 


some 


han 
Huei. 


what umstances have 


touches from the hand made poor an liserabl ] ! 


e; how mucl 
over many man whom cir- 
" " “ac] } . t r } 

is gradually fo um have made ou pity the 
the ident ha 
receiving how much 
Who shall read 

at a. of 

at work since 


9 
Ct: rom whom 


taken a con- 
eradually And sometbi i 
4 ) 4 § 1Ictoing 1s 


nan into sitting down to din to be said for bl 


most unamuiabl 
waiting b al st of the race. y loul 


into No doubt, it 


I think it would 


d believe 


ve 


, ° -» 
there 1s origi- 


an 
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ning Pi ple of whom More might have been M 


I am not thinking now 


1 
K 


ockets. But take 


picky] 
ur, backbiting, malicious, 
ying old woman, who gives 
g¢ disagreeable things and 

between friends. There 


} 
} 


ls with whom one is 
But yet, 


l, you would not be so se- 


lave patience. 
1 think and say of her. 
ow the physical irritabili- 
weakness of constitution 

‘reature may have in- 

he singular 

he may have got 

bad and unkind 

do not know the 


is felt at the po- 


his thouchts, but has ex- 
l 


uch better than he could 
s, let me turn to that in- 
iy of John Foster, “On a 


Memoirs of Himself.” Here 


ipposition that any given 


ms, —a hundred, for in- 
promiscuously, should be 


nemoirs of themselves so 


as to explain, to your 


ast, the entire process 


uinds have attained their 
ecounting all the most im- 


98 


pressive circumstances. f th 
read these memoirs to you it 
while your benevolence, and 
principles according to wl 
and estimated, were 
pitch, you would often, durin; 
ure, regret to observe how 
may be the causes of irre 
chief. ‘ Why is the I ath of 
say, ‘so haunted as if witl 
every dive rsity of noxiou 
of which may patiently 
others of which may 
unfortunate wanderer ?’ 

o observe into 

llectual and moral } 
human mind readily yi 
modified. 


“¢T compassionate j 


rdinary refra 
evil, the pi 


1) 
> could not 


t they never 


nor pt 


by any subject to their autho 


mseives 


panion, sometimes summoned 
the honor of amusing you, 
capri es and insolence with the m 


without which he had lost hi 


privilege, —if you could desy 

den of some nameless depe 

bor of the carefully reared 

torment his little dog or cat, 

daring to punish you or to appeal to your 
infatuated parents,— if aged men address- 
ed you in a submissive tone, and with the 
appellation of ‘ Sir,’ and their aged wives 

t 


uttered their wonder at your condescen- 


gway 


{ you 


sion, and pushed their grandchild: 
from around the fire for your 


Le } 4} of 
happened, though wi 
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your hat on your hea 
Tm } 


ne of their cotta perhaps 


xpress your contempt of the homely 
r, furniture, and fare,—if, in ma- 


yelling 


li you associated with vile per- 


sons. who would forego the contest of 


portu 


lity to be your allies in trampling 


iors,— and if, both then and since, 


been suffered 


your 


» compendium or equivalent of 
| 1 


y and every good quality, —it 


eed be immensely strange, if 


not due 


} 


ue 


become in 


it who may thank t pows 
in civil t 


At 


laws ized society tl 
h clul 


could cordi: 


wulted wit 3 


ass 
m one 
nity and the consequences of at- 
mpting his tyranny among some suc] 
hmis sons of N 
f North America, 


ants and domestic 


ile as those we 


» depend 
almost fore 


lay rejoice at his funeral.’ 
What do you think of that, my read 
sa of embitters 


ind 


read massive 


specimen 


and en¢ 


nervous 


wherein mystical twad 


elessly defies all 


which hoy 


m¢ hot 


vht extremely 
out in a style whi 


mere effeminacy. 


1 a very strong conviction, (a 
said.) i 
ed people, happiness is a grand 


one } 


that, at least in the case 
ringing out what is a 
ent. You understand, of 
course, what I mean by happiness. We 


rse, that licht-heartedness 


ipline mia- 
I 


ee } : i] 
e and excell 


all know, of cou 
peop! > 
fe, who feel 


ar 


is not very familiar to grown-up 
k ot 
its many cares, and who do not forget the 


I 


not thinking of the kind of thing which is 


7: 


who are doing the wor li 


many risks which hang over it. am 
sugvested to the minds of children, when 
they read, at the end of a tale, concern- 
ing its heroine and hero, that “ they liv- 
ed @appily ever after.” No, we don’t 
that. 
freedom from terrib 


” «a 
look for 


By happiness I mean 


le anxiety and from 


, 


[¢ Jetobe Yr. 


pervading depression of 


+] 


spirits, the con- 
scjousnes 


t we are filling our place in 
] 


e with decent success and approbation, 


tp} 
principle and character, fair 
the 

er and 
Sydnc 


religious 


physical heal thout family, 


good 


Smi 


and moderate ny 


sense. y th, 

and with 
Bec] 
secky 


cess ten 


1°) ‘ _ 
piuilosopher, 


Sh s and 


passat 


i 


to 
ments 5 


} 


the 


I rem¢ ml er x ell y 


nent author, taken 


- 1 
at a time when 
and when he 


indled 


ago, 
was 


into notice, 


severely h 


rm trait w 

It was sour, an 

Years afterwards I 

time when he had attained vast 
all 


and was universally 


re: 


. a 
recognized as a grea 
ed that face! All the 
look 


l quite 


man. How improv 
savage lines were gone; the bitter 
t man looke¢ 
And I came to know 


that he really was all he looked. 
ations of evil 


was gone; the grea 
genial and amiable. 
Bitter 


judgments of men, imj 





one: 
10ns 


com- 


‘*keuard- 


ae s 
sonabdiy muscular and 


it will not disturb us t 


these respe 
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more might have beer 

here be said that probab 

an influence which tends so 

to produce extreme st lf-compl 

the conviction, that, as regar 

physical : li 

son of whom more ¢ 

made. It is a proud thi thin! Christian duty 
y' most everywhere, in whi 
to be associa 

mention now, 


h linan | el 


Ss. It is not 
d awkward natura 
hey are ugly an 


Sir Bulwer Lyt 


earlier writings, was accustomed to main- 


appearan 
Nature 
to 
ings intrusted to us to make matron, when y 
It may be difficult to fix the dren to have 


ich the care of person: 








le might 

gy vem. And 
rial diamond at 

; but if you miss your season in 
of the human one, the loss can 
The bumpkin who is 
iirty must remain a bump- 


,ever be repaired. 
a bumpkin at tl 


» threescore and ten. But another 
it makes us think how many fair 
ies are lost is to remark the for- 

yus way in which great things have 
often been done,— and done by px ople 
r dreamt that they had in them 

to do 


power 
i 


anything particular. 


cannot but think, are 


cases, one 
of millions more. There have 
popular writers who were 


it by mere 


accident. They 
f 


not know what precious vein of 


at commar 


or acting that 


1 within himself a capacity 
vill 


When a young military man, dis- 


ce ae 
if that which men 
with the service, sought for an 
r of 
is sadly disappointed be- 


as an Irish Commission 


vet it, it is probable that 

as any one else had 

aptitude for the 

ndu f war which was to make him 
the Duke of Wellington. And when a 
young mathematician, entirely devoid of 
ambition, desired to settle quietly dow: 
and devote all his life to that unexciting 
study, he was not aware that he was a 
person of whom more was to be made 


who was 


, 
to grow into the great Em- 
pe ror N 1poleon. I 


my mind, but after these last it is need- 


had other instances 
; to mention them. Sut such cases 
ggest to us that there may have been 
held a brief, 
acted but in 


many Folletts who never 


many Keans who never 


barn 
more than sixpence a day, many Gold- 


, many Vandyks who never earned 


smiths who never were better than pen- 


ny-a-liners, many Michaels who never 


7 


might have been Made. [October, 


built their St. Peters,— and perha 


Shakspeare who held horses at the t! 


tre-door for pence, as the Shakspeare we 


I 
and who stoppe d there. 


Let it here be su 


know of did, 
goested, that it is high- 
ly illogical to conclude that you are y¢ 
self a person of whom a great deal mor 
might have been made, mere ly becaus 
you are a person of whom it is the 
that very little has 

This suggestion may appear a trui 


} 


* 1 . , — 
one Of those simple truths ol whi 


it is 

ionally reminded. 

st of what a man 

ive on the reputation 
9}] t + 


ol receivin ,a 


a man does. 


circum- 


high polish, though from 


stances the y did not choose to be polish- 
ed. There are people who stand hi 
in general estimation on the ground 
what they might h 
liked. 
no honors at 


deavor to impress their friends 


og ave done, if they 
You will find students who t 
the university, but who e1 
with 
notion, that, if they had chosen, they ec 
have attained to unexampled eminence. 
And sometimes, no do ibt, there ar 


owers that wa 


I 
" } 


een men whost 


were no 


suc h a Case 
how the : ustry 
all sense of r por ib 10) abated 
£ intellect God 
gave him. But as a general rule, and 
the case of ordinary people, you need n 
give a man credit for the possession of any 
powers beyond those which he 

tually exhibited. Ifa boy is at th 
tom of his class, it is probably because he 
My friend M: 


Snarling thinks he can write much bi 


could not attain its top. 


ter articles than those which appear in 
the “ Atlantic Monthly”; but as he has 
not done so, I am not inclined to give 
him credit for the achievement. 


can see that this princiy 
people’s abilities, not by what ‘ 
done, but by what they think they could 


do, will be much approved by persons 








My Friend’s Library. 


i )etober, 


ly pure and happy soul! I thought of 


; this, on a beautiful evening of this sum- 
day will mer, walking with a much valued friend 


its wor- through a certain grand ducal domain. 
e mis- 


of a noble sepulchre, where is 


vrrow hangs ill. There laid up much aristo 


, the re are 


MY FRIENI 


in Devonshire, go- 

sariors, discove re l 

ound its way into 

nd ear fully closed the door than to be allowed for 

f. He had evidently not spend the hours unm 
in this situation before he had library. So 

* Cicero’s Orations, and there, I call 

eaten nearly all the index of a folio edi- a plain, mod 


tion of Se it atin, a large part overlooking a broa 


La Bruyére’s ‘Maxims’ I can see, from where I like 


. ? « 4 ’ sie — } ‘ 
everal pages of ‘ Cecilia.” read, the sail-boats 





My Friend's Library. 


g across the bay. Sometimes, when _* 
ts in, I run down to my “To Martane Hunt. 
and ask leave to browse 
rary,— not so much for the } 
ng, as for the intense enjoy- for her good-nature in giving it away in 


in turning over the books orel itry to a traveller whose 


personal history as it were. wat f as still worse than her 


his own name the following 
heads the Argument to thx 
Seven Honorable Ladies 
Gentlemen, Framed in “Tue PRINTER TO 
was printed in London “ Courteous Reader, Ther 
Awnsham Churchill, at Argument at first intended to 1 


at Amen Corner.” But but for the satisfaction of many 


llow-leaved book desired it, I have procured it, 
l 
time is the in- all a reason of that which stumb! 


,in the hand- others, why the Poem Rimes n 





442 
ted in subsequent editions, is very curi- 
ous throughout; and the reason which the 
author gives, at the request of Mr. Pub- 
li he r 


n rt.” 


Simmons, why the poem “ Rimes 
is quaint and well worth transcrib- 
ing an extract here, as it does not al- 

y$ appear in more modern editions. 
Mr. Simmons’s Poet is made to say, — 
“ The Measure is English Heroic Verse 
1@, as that of Ho ners in Gree k, 

gil in Latin; Rime being no 

necessary Adjunct or true Ornament of 
Works 

especially, but the Invention of a bar- 
Age, to set off wretched matter 


oem or good Verse, in longer 
barous 
and lame Meeter; grac’t indeed since by 


Poets, 


carried away by Custom, but much to 


the use of some famous modern 


thir own vexation, hindrance, and con- 
int to express Inany things otherwise, 
for the most part worse then else 
y would have exprest them.” 
give the orthography precisely as 
YI } 
» it in this his first edition. 
brrata pre fixed to 


: Te ae a 
, in which the reader Is told, 


idler was no 


Simmons’s proof-re 


art, if one may judge from 
less errors which he allowed to 
p into this immortal po 


One 


m when it first 


ne the 


can lhag 


ng hand 


ured in pr 


Thomson as 
poem for his rusal. Edmund 
Waller id of it, at 
any rate. 

One of the sturdiest little books in my 


friend’s library is a thick-set, 


stumpy old 
copy of Richard Baxter’s “ Holy Com- 
monwealth,” written in 1659, and, as the 
title-page informs us, “ at the invitation 
of James Harrington Esquire,” — as one 
would take a vlass of Can ry, — by invi- 
tation ! 


“ To all those in the Army or elsewhere, 


There is a preface addressed 


that have caused our many and great 


My F; ve nd's Library. 


[ October, 


E ipses since 1646.” The 
made dagger-holes through and throu 
fat 
volume, till much strong thinking is now 
On the fly- 


leaf is written, in a rough, stragel 


worms have 


this little 


the “ inspired leaves” of 
very perforated printing. 


hand, 


“ WiLtL1AM WorpDswoRrrThH, 
“ Rydal Mount.” 


The poet seems to have read the old 
book pretty closely, fox 
dent marks of his liking 


there are e€vVi- 


throughout its 


pages. 


Connected with the Bard 
is another work in my fri 
ich I always handle wi le 
interest. i y of Wordsworth’s 
Poetical i i | 


the alterations 


It is a cop) 
Works, printed in 


alte! 


pieces copied in by the poet from the 
edition published in 1827. Some of the 
marked 


changes are improvements, a 


cl ire! 


make 


en a prosaic phri place 
etical expr 


ase Give S 
to a more 


known lit 


In 
“ Rassel: 
which my 
a few yea 
an unpublished 
Dr. Jol 
great man 


It is ad 


inson 
inson 


lressed 


“ To be sent to Mrs. Wil 


iams.” 


And it is thus worded: 


of as easy progress as such 
has. It is seldom that eve 


with expectation. 





t I 


to M". Davis, in Russell 


My I 


e 


° - 7 
nd's Lib: ary. 


me of your book I cannot 


annot 


y cl mprehen l. I wi 


yuld 


isk less than an hundred 


ems a large octavo. 


stter, and show him 
ires to see it. He will 
s you may form, and 
7 yu should ay} 
eed in selling yo 


tter than by dedicatir 


Stee. + 
otree 


the 


tell 


1g it 


1 may perhaps obtain per- 


} 


¢h Johnson’s kir 


1; + 


r to D.. Vyse, and m 


} 


ims tha 


ky 
tO KK 


wr 


1 Chaplain at the French 


J 


»s 
>] 


mes’s, and in 1802 we 


quite in favor with 


shop Porteus and several 


licate it to the Bishoy 


Ww 


ite 


in 


a ' 


other distincuished Lond ners. Thu 


the friendly hand of the hard-won 


earnest old lexicographer, Mr. Compton 


was led from dk “p poverty up to a sect 


competency, a t 


and ¢ lace among 
fluential dignit 

Poor enoug 

shrank back, w 

pt rson in ( 

batt 

ory for all 


humanity 


] ++ } 
r jetter, Ww 


wafer to my 


botsford edition of 


ter 


ol. 


| ] 


wards fell 





My Fy ie R I's Library. 


po- 


em myself honored by the I 
»ption which you have given to 
ler Minstrels 


itt< red that so very zood a judge 


* 
y and am particu- 


ical Antiquities finds any reason 
1sed with the work. — There is 
rait of the Flower of Yarrow in 
do I think it very proba- 
any was Much 
cdote concerning her has been 
her descendants of 

The 


was in la- 


ever taken. 


among 
the honor to be one. 
cer of Yarrow’ 
upon one of her imme- 


rated for her beauty in the 
of Tweedsi 
lern words 
y d es F lox i 
"Y 
east you s 


e& any imaccurate iniormation ow- 


being called like her l 


lection at Hamilton 
erred through 


Scott relict of » late 


ott Esq. of Har 
ure was vulgarly but ina 


to 


a resemblan 


have been 


len, whicl 


curately 


| ( lctober, 


1714 “The Rape of the Lock, an He- 


roi-Comical Poem, in Five Cantos, writ- 


ten by MoM. Pope.” He printed certain 


words in the title-page in red, and other 
certain words in black ink. His own 
name and Mr. Pope’s he chose to 
A copy of this 


exX- 
hibit in sanguinary tint. 
edition, very much thumbed and wanting 
half a dozen leaves, fell into the hands 
of Charles Lamb more than a hun 
years after it was published. 
bore it home, and set to work 
in his small neat hand, from 
tion, what was missing fi 
his stall-bought ( 
sixpence for 
ford the time 

lank leaves, w 


from 


original Mary Scott, daughter of 


ilip Scott of Dryhope, and marri 


Vat of Harden in the middle 


century. 
‘ ; sa 
» particularly happy if u 
. : 
t 


1 | 
he sugh 


sasion I can in 

ite te 
tie la 
“Your very faithful 
“and ob* Servant 


y advance your valu- 


od 


ble a 
Gar.) thi 
meat 


M:. Cary 


ibours, and I remain, 


“WaLtTeR Scort.” 


etter is worthy to be printed, ant 


* 4] ss lantic 
ot the Atlanti 


Old Bernard Lintott, at the 


Keys 


Cross- 


in Fleet Street, brought out in 


thor of the “ Elegy ntry 
yard.” One of them is “A Voya 
from Island of 
Indies: printed for T. 
« Boy, and F. Ba 


in 1718.” It has 


> 


Dove, 


} _ ™ 
he name Gray, 





“If you are 


company will bi 





My Frie nd’s Library. 


which micht been raging be- 


and 


— . 
with a tre- 


tween the author 


Pope, mois 


torals ” 

ening their clay 
they were both some- 

. 1 

1ously 


red. 
} 


ides hard her hobby for 


incli 


ns, and she hunts with a will 
a good old copy of a well-be- 


up for pursuit. She is 


yday and 
ios shiver when they ought to 
Moreover 


r, she reads 


her books, 


Chaucer, would 


Welsted’s 


or is not particu 


ro I | 
Poems’ 
, 


iting to a modern rea 
he was thus hor 


Sal l she, “to | 


ELIZABETH STEELE 
Her Book 
Giv’n by Her Father 


RIcHARD STEELE. 


ye over the pier es, 
poem in praise of * Apple-Pye,’ ai 
of the passages in it is } 
“to call the 


to somethir Ld worthy her n 


attention of 


} 1; > +) 
the lunes 


are 
to remember : — 
* Dear Nelly, learn with Care the Pastrv-Art, 


And mind the easy Precepts I im 


w out your Doug ) elv thin. 
t 


ise not to fatigue your Rolling-Pin: 


that nothin 


[( det yber, 


And eat, as Housewives s 


short.’ 


Who was Abou 


his existence 


Ben Adhem ? 


merely in the 


Was 


poet’s brain, 
or did he walk this planet some where,— 
In a copy 


of the “ Biblio- 
Ve 


which once belonged 


eion 
10! 


and when ? 
theque Orientale,” 
to the aut 


of poesy 


yuisite little gem 


ish that 


alarmed by fe Ha- 
roun Raschid, making the > pilorin 


met him upon 


r apart 


“¢ And we do our work so tl 


4 » 7 
¢ remains ol the latter 


“¢ And the garment we mend esc: 


of our hands. 





My Friend’s Library. 


servant who has 
and 
present good only to ac- 
se which he awaits.’ 


is related also of Abou, that he 


the 


or his master, who 


saw in a dream an Angel who wrote, and 


that having demanded what he was do- 
ie Angel answered, ‘I write the 
hose who love God sincerely, 
rform Malek- Ben- Dinar, 

nani, Aioud -al-Sakhtidni, 

to the Angel, ‘ Am I 
these?’ ‘No, re- 
el. ‘Ah, well, said he, 
then, I pray you, for love of 
frien 1 of ] 
ided, that the same Angel 

im soon after that he had 

r from God to plac e him 
This 
id that he preferred 
10d Paradise 


relates 


l he 


mong 


all who love the 


ill the rest. is the 


> will of 


* Par- 


rranted by Wil- 

Inhabitants of 
” « PRINT- 
FRANKLIN” looks 


dines 


a id t} 


title-page of 


contents are 


Rough d ys were those 


it Further Enacted by the 
esaid, That if 
r premeditately be guilty 


and shall thereof be le 


Person 


Person so offending shall, 
Offence, be set in the 
ace of Two Hour 


is or her Foreshead with 


the letter B, and be publickly whipt, on 


his or her bare Back, with Thirty nine 


Lashes well laid on.” 


But I am rambling on too far and too 
fast for to-day. 
however, that I must say 


Here is one more book, 
a word about, 
as it lies open on my knee, the gift of 
purr Ropsre Burns to a female fri 


— his 


own 
gave him ‘ 

in print.” 

is a sad letter 
which pe rh l 
Addressed 
fries, it is in 


dear Robin’s poverty, and a’ 


vart of my salary dey 
yosts, and they are no more 
1 


inclose you three guineas; 


yon settle all with you. Isl 
tion your goodness to me ; it is 
power to describe eith 


my wounder 
pay 


spect 


I 
be 


“ Sir, Your deeply ol 
vant, 


“ Dumfries, Jany. 2 


l 
I ou 


with which I have 


you as 


And so I walk out of my fi 


paradise this July aft 


! rnoon, 
bard who in all his songs 

made 
* rusti 


Grow beautiful 


and whose mission it was 





THE NAME IN THE BARK. 


Tue self of so long ago, 
And the self I stru 


cole to know, 
I sometimes think we are 


two, —or are we shadows of one ? 
To-day the shadow I am 

Comes back in the sweet summer calm 
To trace where the earlier shadow fli 


flitted awhile in the sun 


Once more in the dewy morn 
I trod throu 
ol to my fever 
The ri 
Leaned 
And the sunny wat 


h the whispering corn, 
I 


eezy kisses were bl 


flattering ol] 


« ] , Nel 
> Same iow musical 


To the gray old birch I came, 
Where I whittled my school-boy name: 
| once more ran skippingly over t 
[ g 
; down among 


sun 
ng, 


r whistled the serious « 


1 
I vel 
uchs Over 


ther, and 
ips like am 

y carving a name 

h ol l wrinkle 5 ot tar at 


may, the lines will 


red awhile, 


erful men, but anxious 


wl Hurt 


As we toi 


Just marring a little t 


KHL 


> al 
s with the 


And now by 


> rivulet’s brink 
I leisurely sa 


unter, and think 
7 ° 1° 7 = 
* wnen circung ages hay 
If then the 
Des« 


To trace where the 
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AGNES OF SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER XII. had never known before. She passed 


the little moist grotto, which in former 
PERPLEXITIES. . i °° of 
times she never failed to visit to see if 
turned from the confessional there were any new-blowr ‘lamen, 
dness than her simple life had without giving it even a thought. A crim- 
before. The agitation of her son spray 
tremulous eagerness of his rock and 
ations of severity and ten- 
. 


manner to her, all struc 


ns of the very grav 


was place d, and the aw- 


n and condemnation which 


soul of one for whom sl 


1 


f a deep and st1 


patien 
dern 
} 
THe 
the 


} 
ie slowly; 
' 
carden, she was con 


len and weariness of 





Agnes of Sorrento. 


** Nec lingua valet dicere, 
Nec littera exprimere: 
Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Jesum diligere.” * 


The old monk sang with all his heart; 
and his voice, which had been a fine one 
in its day, had still that power which comes 
from the expression of deep feeling. One 
often hears this peculiarity in the voices 
of persons of genius and sensibility, even 
when destitute of any real critical merit. 
They seem to be so interfused with the 
emotions of the soul, that they strike upon 
the heart almost like the living touch of 
a spirit. 

Agnes was soothed in listening to him. 
The Latin words, the sentiment of which 
had been traditional in the Church from 
time immemorial, had to her a sacred fra- 
grance and odor; they were words apart 
from all common usage, a sacramental lan- 
guage, never heard but in moments of de- 
votion and aspiration, — and they stilled 
the child’s heart in its tossings and tem- 
pest, as when of old the Jesus they spake 
of walked forth on the stormy sea. 

“Yes, He gave His life for us!” she 
said; “He is ever reigning for us! 
“¢ Jesu dulcissime, e throno glorie 
Ovem deperditam venisti 
Jesu suavissime, pastor 
Ad te O trahe me, u 
* Jesus, the very thought of the 

With sweetness fill 


gut sweeter far thy face 


s my bre: 
to see, 


And in thy presence rest 
Nor voi 
Nor can the memory find 
A sweeter sound than thy blest name, 
O Saviour of mankind! 


can sing, nor heart can frame, 


O hope of every contrite heart, 
O joy of all the meek, 
To those who fall how kind thou art, 


How good to those who seek! 


sut what to those who find! Ah, this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show! 
» love of Jesus, what it 


ne but his loved ones know. 


esus most beautiful, from thrones in glory, 
Seeking thy lost sheep, thou didst descend! 
Jesus most tender, shepherd most faithful, 
To thee, oh, draw thou me, that I may follow 
thee, 


Follow thee faithfully world without end! 


[< Yetober, 


“ What, my little one!” said the monk, 
looking over the wall; “| thought I heard 
angels singing. Is it not a beautiful morn- 
ing ?” 

“ And 


I have been so glad to hear your beauti- 


“ Dear uncle, it is,” said Agnes. 


ful hymn ! — it comforted me.” 
“ Comforted you, little heart ? 
word is that! When you get as far al 
on your journey as your old uncle, t 
you may talk of comfort. But who thinks 
of comforting birds or butterflies or young 
lambs ?” 
“ Ah, dear uncle, I am 
happy,” 


not 
said Agnes, the tears s 
into her eyes. 

“ Not happy ?” 


up from his drawing. 


said the monk, I 
“Pray, 


Has a bee stung yor 


what ’s 
the matter now ? 
finger? or have you lost your nosegay over 


what dre afflicti 


a rock? or 
come upon you ?—hey, my little heart ?” 
Aecnes sat down on the corner of t 

} 


marble fountain, and, covering her fa 


with her apron, 
would break. 
“ What has that ol 
to her in the confessior 
Ant ‘I dare 
not understand her. She i 
b, and 
them don’t 


laml 


. P 7 Ww 
nio tO himselil. 


dew-drop on a cobwe 
and these priests, half of 
how to handle the Lor 
now, little Agnes,” he 
ing tone, “ what is its troubl 
old uncle, — there 

_ Ah, un le, I 


tween her 


sobs. 
“ Can’t tell its uncle! 
ty go! Perhaps you will tell grandman 
ma?” 

“ Oh, no, no, no! not for the 
l Agnes, sobbing still more 
“ Why, really, little he 


is getting serious,” said t 


rt ol n 


] l 
i 


i© MONK 5; 


your old uncle try to help you.” 
i Aen S, 


deavoring to check her feelings, — “it 


“Tt is n’t for myself,” said 


not for myself, — it is for another, — for a 
soul lost. Ah, my Jesus, have mercy!” 

“ A soul lost? Our Mother forbid!” 
said the monk, crossing himself. 


“ Lost 
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istian land, so overflowing with patent and manifest 


of the Lord ?— lost out of this incumbent of the 


ld of Paradise ?” der the guidance 
’said Agnes, despairingly,— were a diabolical one, 
ody do not save him, lost which supposed an infallible gui 


is a brave and noble soul, the Holy Spirit to 


of the angels that fell.” : posit 


ell me about it,” old f them did 


“T am one 
| it is to 
t, even till I find it.’ 
1 remember the youth 
ired to us in the moon- 
nin on 


uid the monk, 


neesco has tol ul long 
this morning. Father Antonio did 
* Acnes that the announcement wl 


d her 


now I rememl 
to me the other 
“ Where di 


a You remember, I 


} 


, wnen he 


is young man was excom- 


om being impressed looking fixedly at me, 


conceived full ‘ n¢ ¢ and 
might be a particularly uite piteous ; an 


1 good Christian. But -, I could not but pity him.” 


t hold it wise to disturb “ What did he say te you, chi 
simple-hearted by reveal- “ Ah, father, he said that 
h about the head of alone in the worl 

utterly desolate, with no o 
i elevated but worse than that, he said he 
the minds of the intelligent his faith, that he could not b 
prehension and alarm, they “ What did you say to him ? 
e to disturb the trustful sim- “ Uncle, I tried, as a poor 
lower orders, whose faith in todo him some good. I prayed |! 
ianity itself they supposed mightthus confess and take the sacrament; 
ken. In fact, they were themselves looked almost fierce when I said s 


1at puzzled how to reconcile the yet I cannot but think, after a 
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s not lost all grace, because he begged 
me so earnestly to pray for him; he said 
his prayers could do no good, and want- 

l mine. And then I began to tell him 
yu, dear uncle, and how you came 

d convent in Florence, 
and 

: 


seemed to interest him, for he look- 


ur master Savonarola; 


juite excited, and spoke the name 


r, as if it were one he had heard be- 


I wanted to urge him to come and 
1 his case to you; and I think perh ups 


ht ] led 


eht have succeeded, but that 


1 
1d grandmamma came up 


n I heard you coming, 
because you know o 

be very anery, if sh 
given speech to a man, 


ients; she think 


turn to 


stly to long to re 
of the Church.” 


is a tender moth 


dren,” said the monk. 
uu think that our dk 


é in one sheep fi 
» ninety-and-nine who went 


nk could scarcely repress a 
, I 


at imagining Alexander the Sixth 
in this cl 
A 


iracter of a good she pherd, as 
ation painte l 


fthe Church; and then he eave 


nes’s enthusiastic im¢ 


the head ] 


n inward sigh, and said, softly, “ Lord, 
b WwW long 4 - 

“T think,” said Agnes, “ that this young 

f noble birth, for his words and 

¢ and his tones of voice are not 


those of common men; even thouch he 


er 
i‘ Yetobe r, 


speaks so humbly and gently, there is yet 
something princely that looks out of his 
eyes, as if he were born to command; and 


] i] 


he wears strange jewels, the like of which 


I never saw, on ] is hand 3 


and at the hilt 


his dage 


seems t 


yet, I know 


ivy and passion-flower; and on one 
of it shall stand Saint Aenes with he 
lamb, 

crowned with roses; and on thi 

above all, Saint Michael, all in armor, 
shall stand leaning,— one hand on his 
sword, and holding a shield with the cross 


upon it. 
I 


» beautiful!” said Ag- 
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ll,” pursued the 


i 


lrawing 


to the most perfect God. 


Florence, though she be little, 


{ 
i 


* sacred adornments, 
of our Lady’s girdle, 
been dedi 


een oppressive 
tle breeze whic] 

ward with coolness 

hum of the old town came to he 


by distance and mingled v 





birds singing in the trees overhead. 


ne 


Agnes of 


music of 
Ag- 


tried to busy herself with her spin- 


r of the fountain and the 


but her mind constantly wandered 


and stirred and undulated with a 


sand dim and unsh pt ] th ) ights a 


ns, of which she vagu 
ywn mind. Why did Fa 
solemnly 


again 


’ 1 
not Know her vo- 


knigh 
so humbly, 
from Giulietta’ 


es 


Agnes 


sont 
Ane 


that 
that a 


inced to di 


over a wt 


regal eyes 
= Ye — she 


ny poor cag 


nded him, so tha 
er even Wi 


was Cas 


wisted into the shini 
her 


soft | 


dreamily 
At last, 


ives, 


wandered 
zy land 


eves 


the shivering sound of k 
bird-songs, and wearied with tl 


tions of the morning, her head 


Sorre nto. [¢ Jetober. 
1 of the sculptured foun- 


tain, the spindle slow] dropped from her 


against the en 


hand, and her eyes were closed in sleep 
the mur * tl fountain still 


ing in 


seemed to | 


te flax, while 








Agnes of 


“ My Lord, you have taught me how 
‘ holy father was in forbidding 


{ 
ISl¢ 


wise my 
] 
i 


me to 1 to you. He knew better 
than I how weak was my heart, and how 
I might be drawn on from step 


till - My Lord, I must be 


low the blessed 


to step 
no man’s 


Agnes. 


p my 
i 


nh I shal 


paint 


1 


Lord, if u re 
», and you will nev 
ag in.” 


9 


nes fF never 


Ido think! 1 
id Agnes, much agit 
ee you often and hear 
lose all my strength. 
sist, and I should lose he 
ou and me too. Leave me, a 
*, never forget to pray fo1 


ly too, for it is time for my 
home, and she would 
iil 


} . 
— she woulda 


grandmother to come 


be so angry, never 

had not 

she would make me marry som y that 
I do not She has threatened that 


4 } 
many times; vu y her te 


been doing wrong, and 


} 
») leave 


me 
free to go to my sweet home in the con- 
vent and my dear Mother Theresa.” 

“ They shall never 


marry y¢ 


your will, little Agnes, I pled 
knightly word. 
that. Pi 


be man’s wife, you will be mi 


1 will protect ) 
nise me, dear, that, if 
promise me that, and I will 

” VW ill you 7 a uid Agnes, in 


of fear and apprehension, in 


xd some 0 
“ Well, then, I will. Ah! I 


” 


ming! strange troubled ol 


ums of 
happiness. 
hope it is no sin! 

“ d sarest, it is not,” s uid 


> 1° 
eleve me, 


“ Say it again, —say, that I 


the knight. 
may hear it,—say, ‘If ever I am man’s 
wife, I will be thine,’ —say it, and I will 


go. 


“ Well, then, my Lord, if ever I am 


Sorrento. 


[ October, 


said Aones. 
My heart 


and hand are promised elsewhere. Come, 


man’s wife, I will be thine,” 


“ But I will be no man’s wife. 
now, my Lord, your word must be kept.” 
“ Let me put this ring on youl finger, 
lest you forget,” said the cavalier. “It 


was my mother’s ring, and never during 
lifetime heard anything but prayers 
of 


and hymns. and worthy 
thee.” 
“No, my Le 


ild in 


It is s uintly, 


mother wot 


when he 
I mu 
have be nm tl 
Wh 
— ° 


stay so and look at me so witl 


“ 7] must have sinned, 
done wrong; but I 
the while t 
yes? I was very tl 
ed for him, I was 


has not 


; and 


him enough. 


so severe 


} 


yet it h discouraged 
How strange that he would call me so, 
after all, when I explained to him I never 


—Must I tell 


? How dreadfu 


could marry ! 


Ul 


ther 


incesco 
he looked at me befor 
led and turned away 
will he thi 

I tell him 

my mother Theresa, 
We have a mothe 
why should not have 
earth? Father Frances 
! Hi 


is eyes burn me 


r in heaven 


we 


80 
‘ : 
burn into my soul, and 
] 
l 


sometimes, anc 


with me | 
at me so strangely! Dear, blessed M 
he 


I do not want todo wrong: 


Oh that I could come 


” 4 


er, si said, kneeling att 


thy little child! 


. 
shrine, * help 


I want to do right. 
and live with thee! 


Poor Agnes! a new experience had 








1861.] Agnes of 
opened in her heretofore tranquil life, 
and her day was one of conflict. Do what 
ld, the words that had been spok- 
1 to her in th 


her mind 


she wou 
eI eé morning would return to 
, and sometimes she awoke with 
a sh guilty surprise at finding she 
1 dreaming over what the cavalier 

f living with him alone, in 
r, high, purple solitude of those 


intains which 


she remem- 
un enchanted dre 


of her 
Would h 


ic really always lov e 
ways go wit 


im 


h her to prayers 


sacrament, be 


ch, and should sl 


and rect 


Uncle 
nuch 


] 
yh 


te 


1 him; he knew 
‘men better, perhaps, 
d not stay shut up in one 


Hed all al 


traveliec 
1g. If only he could see him, 


reaching 
vith him, and make him a good 
eed of 


to find what a dread 


ared 


her ;—and Agnes was 


ful, dreary 
she 


Why should she wish 


before her when 


Sorrento. 

him to remember her, since 

could be his ?— and yet nothi 
lf 


So the poor little innocent fl 


so dreadful as that he shoul 


, 
fluttered in the mazes of 


web, whe re thousands 


have beat and fluttere 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MONK AND THI 


CA 


FATHER ANTONIO 


] 
; 
Ul 


it was th 


iginated the desien 


in its executi 


on. 

black eves of the vo 

hing of sympathetic 
ym] 


} 


inely promised to do his 


carving. 


I don’t think she i 


she seems; but 
id the priests won’t 
lift reve 


Twi 


I seen her 


young fellows roes by. 


as when I contrived t 
vater when there wa 


a saint’: 
fing 
and tl 


1 
all 


ler On My 
1 
upon me lan ke 
i 


I have had 


Perhaps, if 


smiles are 
all this time. 
well, she will give me anoth 
haps she will say, ‘ Thank 

Pietro!’ 


her birds’ e 


as she used to, whe 


4 a 


ros or helped he 


ravine, years ago.” 


“ Well, my brave boy, do your best,” 
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said the monk, “ and let the shrine be of 
the 


fairest 


swerable for the 


white marble. I will be an- 
expense ; I will beg it 
who have sul 


of thos stance.” 


” said Pie- 


a litth 


lease you, holy father 
now of a spot, below 
i 
( } _ - P ] atha 
coast, Where was a heathen 


ld days; and one can dig 
rom long pieces of fair white mar- 
ill covered with heathen im izes. I 

rer your Re verence would 


Christian purposes.” 
! so much the 


Hy - 
1e monk, heartily. 


1e better. boy 


tl * On- 


marble be fine and white, and 
eood as converting a heathen any 
to baptize it to Christian uses. A 
| 


KES ( ie 


chisel will soon demol- 
ish their naked nymphs and other such 
rubbish, and we can carve holy virgins, 


robed from head to foot in all modesty, 
as becometh saints,” 

“T will get my boat and go down this 
said Pietro; 
making too bold in ask- 
the fair Agnes, 
resent unto her this lily, in memorial 


ld pl ny fellow.” 


very afternoon,” 
L hop 


you, when 


“and, Sir, 


I am not 


you see 


‘hat I will, my boy! And nowI think 
, she spoke 
been a companion in her childhood, 


Imother 


kindly of you as one that 


but said her gran would not al- 


weak to you now.” 


] 
“ Ah, that is it!” said Pietro. “ Old 
ie is a fierce old kite, with strong beak 


lon 


cirl have any good of her youth. 


* claws, and will not let the poor 
Some 
say she means to marry her to some rich 
old man, and some say she will shut her 
up in a convent, which I should say was 
Tl 

There 


nobody 


hurt and loss to the world. 
a plenty of women, whom 
nts to look at, for that sort of work ; 


and a beautiful 


makes one want to be good.” 


face is a kind of psalm 
“ Well, well, my boy, work well and 
faithfully for the saints on this shrine, 
and I dare promise you many a smile 
from this fair maiden ; for her heart is 
set upon the glory of God and his saints, 
and she will s on any one who helps 


on the good work. I shall look in on 


Agnes of 


Sorrento. i¢ Yetobe r, 


you daily for a time, till I see the work 


— 
started. 


well 


So saying, the old monk took his leave. 


Just as he was passing out of the house, 


one brushed rap 


some lly by him, g 

down the street. 

eye of the monk recogni 

vhom he had seen in tl 

few evenings before. 

and fox i 
' 


followed him at 


he 


m easily fi 


kd 


cive me an 


audience of ts on some mat- 


ters ol 


ly. 


ce in the 
him nar- 


recoll 


mind; 
once more C 

“ My 
lod 


for any communicati 


1 1 
food lather 


ging and leisul 


to make.” 


So saying, he led t he damp, 


“11 4 
ill-smelling stone stai », and opened 


the door ot the desert where we 


have seen him once 
: os 
id se iting him 
ety 
motioned to the 
then taking off 
ligently on the 
1: 


°4 1 
esiae bm, 


formed hand 
his hair 

tossed them carelessly from his forehead 
and, leaning his chin in the 
his hand, fixed his glitterin 


it nes 


te, tine 


and passing his w ; 
through the black curls of 
’ 
hollow of 


g eyes on the 
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LK 
] 
t 


im 
iT 


Agnes of 


a manner that seemed to de- 


his errand. 


L 


yrd,” said the monk, in those 


Lil 


f 


he 


iting tones which were nat- 


‘T would ask a little help of 


*a Christian undertaking 


re in hand. The dear 


into the heart of a pious 


this vicinity to erect a 


1onor of our Lady and her 


1 said to be haunted 


Li 


{ 


corge of Sorrento, hard 


omy place in the night, 


by evil 
air niece, who is full of 
, desired me to draw 


shrine, and, so far as my 


er 


rd, is my poor and feeble 


most sacred form of 


vhich I am to paint ior the 


+, and the cava- 


thought a practice 


n 


to re present 


mage of aught ear 


1 


i 


tal seems especiall 


spirit outshining in the 


that our Lady chooses 


to reveal herself in.” 


r 


re 


the monk ; he he 


) 


was gazing so intently 
that he scarcely heard 

ld it up, 
study it with a long ad- 
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“You have great skill with your pencil, 
my father,” he said; “one would not 
look for such things from under a monk’s 
hood ; 

“T belong to the San Marco in Flor- 


ence, of which you may have heard,” 


] 
said Father Antonio, “and am an un- 


worthy dist iple of the traditions of the 
blessed Ang lic 0, whose visions of heav- 
things are ever before us; and no 
I a disciple of the renowned 
Savonarola, of whose fam« 
heard before now 

“ Savonarola ? ” 
agerness, — “he tl 
miscreants that cal 
and Cardinals tremble ? 

hristendom, is groaning and 
out the hand to him to free the 
these abominations. My father, tell me 
of Savonarola: how goes he, and what 

cess hath he?” 

‘My son, it is now many months since 

{t Florence; since which time I have 

*n sojourning in by-places, repairing 

ss and teaching the poor of the 
Lord’s flock, who are scattered and neg- 
lected by the idle she pherds, who think 

flesh and warm them- 

selves with the fleece of the sheep ior 
whom the Good Shepherd gave his life. 
My duties have been humble and qui 
for it is not given to me to wield 
of rebuke and controversy, li 
master.” 

“ And you have not heard, then,” said 
the cavalier, ¢ yerly, “ that they have 
excommunicated him ?” 

“ ] knew that was threatened,” said the 
monk, “but I did not think it possible 
that it ild befall a man of such shin- 
¢ holiness of life, so signally and open- 
ly owned of God that the very gifts of 
the first Apostles seem revived in him.” 

“Does not Satan always hate the 
Lord,” said the cavalier. “ Alexander 
and his councils are possessed of the Dev- 
il, if ever men were,— and are sealed as 
his children by every abominable wick- 
edness. ‘The Devil sits in Christ’s seat, 
and hath stolen his signet-ring, to seal 


} ; 9, , 4; 1] Ww = 
decrees against the Lord’s own followers. 
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What are Christian men to do in such 
case ?” 
The monk sighed and looked troubled. 
‘Tt is hard to say,” he answered. “ So 
much I know, —that before I left Flor- 
ence our master wrote to the King of 


touching the dreadful state of 


France 
things at Rome, and tried to stir him up 
to call a general council of the Church. 
I much fear me this letter may have fall- 
en into the hands of the Pope.” 

‘I tell you, father,” said the young 
starting 


man, up and laying his hand on 


his sword, “ we must fight! It is the sword 


Was not 
the Holy Sepulchre saved from the In- 


c 


fidels by the 


that must decide this matter! 


sword ?—and once more 
the sword must save the Holy City from 
If such 


gs as these are allowed in the Holy 


rse infidels than the Turks. 


another generation there will be 


" 


no Christians left on earth. Alexander 


and Cxsar Borgia and the Lady Lucre- 


zia are o 


enough to drive religion from the 
world. They make us long to go bacl 
to the traditions of our Roman fathers,— 
who were men of cleanly and honorable 
lives and of heroic deeds, scorning bri- 
They honored God by 


little as they knew of Him. 


bery and deceit. 
noble lives, 
But these men are a shame to the moth- 
rs that bore them.” 

“You speak too truly, my son,” said 
“ Alas! the cre 


and travaileth in pain with these things. 


the monk. ation croaneth 
Many a time and oft have I seen our 
master groaning and wrestling with God 
on this account. For it is to small pur- 


gh Italy 


pose that we have gone throu 
preaching and stirring up the people to 
more holy lives, when from the very hill 
of Zion, the height of the sanctuary, come 
down these streams of pollution. It seems 
as if the time had come that the world 
could bear it no longer.” 

“ Well, if it come to the trial of the 
sword, as come it must,” said the cavalier, 
“ say to your master that Agostino Sarelli 
has a band of one hundred tried men and 
an impregnable fastness in the mountains, 
where he may take refuge, and where 
they will gladly hear the Word of God 


Agnes of Sorrento. 


[ October, 
from pure lips. They call us robbers, — 
us who have gone out from the assembly 
of robbers, that we might lead honest and 


There is not one y 


cleanly lives. amon 


us that hath not lost houses, lands, broth- 


ers, parents, children, or friends, through 
their treacherous cruelty. There be those 
whose wives and sisters have been forced 
+] 

those 


into the Borgia harem; there be 


whose children have been tortured be- 
fore their eyes,—those who have 


the fairest 


seen 


and dearest 1 by 
these hell-hounds, who yet sit in the 


I crees in the 


the monk; “1 
A thousan 


“ Perhaps you do not know, fath 


said the young man, ™ 


communicated. |] 


because, Cesar Borgiz 
oldest brother, 


id seized 
id the Pope 


nfirmed him the 


and dishon 


sister, al 


10t submit to hi 
him; and I and my fell 
our mountains agai 
with such right arms 
hath given us.” 

“ The Lord be wi 

the monk; “and the 
Church out of these deep wate 


ly, it is a lovely and beautiful 


made dear and precious by int 

saints and martyrs who have given their 
sweet lives up willingly for it; l it i 
full of records of righteousne 38, 

ers and alms and works of met 
have made even the very dust 

Thou 
abandoned this vine of Thy planting, O 
Lord? The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it ; the wild beast of the field doth 


Italy precious and holy. Why hast 


devour it. Return, we beseech Thee, and 
visit this vine of Thy planting!” 


The monk clasped his hands and look- 
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ed upward pleadingly, the tears running I will come soon; but these things can- 
down his wasted cheeks. Ah, many not be done without pondering ; it will 
ings and prayers in those days take some time to bring my heart int 
rom silent hearts in obscure charity with all men.” : 
iat wrestled and groaned un- The monk rose up to depart, and be- 
l burden which Luther at gan to gather up his drawings. 


J > 1° . ” “7% , 
eth to heave from the “ For this matter, father,” said the cav- 


many more 
di work. I 
* he added, 


us cheek, * if 


“ Said 


ul 


our Moth 


* our 


> adorni 


nee, my Lord! Rome 
monk, “ accept z vas not built in a day, and our art must 
since re l 
het, who yearns for thy 
Let me have the happiness 
» thee the sacraments of the 
doubtless, are thine by 
of the flock of the Lord “ T am her mother’s only 
to me some day this week “ Then I say to you, as the neare 
and thereafter thou shalt her male kin, that I seek this mai 
wd within thee,and be once pure and honorable marriage; at d she 
hath given me her promise, that, if ever 
“My good father,” said the young she be wife of mortal man, she will be 
man, grasping his hand, and much affect- mine.” 
ed, “I will come. Your words have done “ But she looks not to be wife of any 


me good ; but I must think more of them. man,” said the monk ; “so, at least, I have 
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heard her say; though her grandmother 

would fain marry her to a husband of her 

choosing. *T is a wilful woman, is my sis- 

ter E 

persuade, and impossible to drive.” 
“ And she for this 


angel some base peasant churl who will 


sie, and a worldly,—not easy to 


hath chosen fair 
have no sense of her exceeding loveli- 
? By 


ll earry her away with the strong arm!” 


ness 


the saints, if it come to this, I 
Wi 
“That is not to be apprehended just 


‘ 


at present. Sister Elsie is dotingly fond 


of the girl, which hath slept in her bosom 
ince infancy.” 

“ And why should I not demand her in 
marriage of your sister?” said the young 
man. 

“ My Lord, you are an excommunicat- 
ed man, and she would have horror of 


ou. It is impossible; it would 


not ve 
we 4s ’ 
edification to make the common people 
l in such matters. It is s 
faith rest undisturbed, < 
| 


» despise ecek 


ot taught te 
es This could not be explain 
she would drive you from her d 


ith her distaff, and you wouk 


your sword avainst 
Ss, my Lord, if you were 


municated, you are of noble 


is alone would be a fatal obj 
y sister, who hath sworn on 
‘oss that Agnes shall never love 
ir race.” 
“ What is the cause of this hatr 
foul wrong which a nol 
said the monk; “ for 
is of gentle blood on her father’s si 
“ ] might have known it,” said the 
to himself; “her words an 
unlike anything in her class. - 
» added, touching his sword, “ 
all Gor 


rr 
reilgion, 


liers are fond of cutting 


whether of love or with 


The sword, father, is the best theo- 
in, the best casuist. The sword rights 

mgs and punishes evil-doers, and some 
day the sword may cut the way out of 
this embarrass also.” 


“ Gently, my son! gently!” said the 


monk ; “ nothing is lost by patience. See 


how long it takes the good Lord to make 


Agnes of 


Sorrento. [¢ Yetober, 


and He 
Wait 


on Him a little in peacefulness and pray- 


a fair flower out of a little seed ; 
} 


does all quietly, without bluster. 


er, and see what He will do for thee.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, my father,” 
said the cavalier, cordially. “ Your coun- 
sels have done me good, and I shall seek 


them further. But do not let them terri- 


fy my poor Agnes with dread 
of the excommunication that 

The 
good little heart for my 


fessor evidently hath 


en me. dear saint is bri 


speak to me or look at me. 
were left to itself, it would fl 
a little tame bird, and I 


he 


] 
woul 
now &i ; 


forever; but sees s 
innocent, womanly 
] th: 


7 
dear ch l 


ild-ange 


“ He r 


» monk, who, go 


confessor is a Francis 


. 1 
e entirely 


woman, — mine 
For I know s! 
better than she k1 
innoct ni child ! al 
torn from me to wi 
ly, barren convent, 
stolid peasant. I: 
and I will vi 
face of God and man. 
“ Well, well, 
patience, — one thing 


and 


begin with, and to-mor 


my sol 
say our prayers 


fresh counsel 


“ Well, my father, you wil 
th 


in this matter?” said the you 


| ha 


and if this be for your best good 


“ My son, I wish you al 


of my dear niece, I wish it. 
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must be time and patience. 
| 


y must be made clear. I will see 


stands; and you may be 


case 


sure, when I can in good conscience, I 


will befriend you. 


’ 


“ Thank you, my father, thank you!’ 


young man, bending his knee to 


» monk’s parting benediction. 


to me not best,” said the 


r once more, as he was leav- 
hold, “ that you should come 
sent where I am, — it would 


torm that I could not allay ; 


a Wherry. 463 
and so great would be the power of the 
forces they might bring to bear on the 
child, that her little heart mi break 
and the saints claim her too soon.” 


“ Well, then, 


me to-morrow at this same hour, i 


father, come 


not too unworthy of your past 
“T shall be too happy, n ) 
the So 


monk. “ be it.” 


g act of worship. 


evenin 





were the d 


+} 


;wortoiness 


-two fi et long, 


, of spruce, ten feet three 


eth, and nicely balanced. 


to provision and clothes, a 


of hundred feet of stout 


A WHERRY. 


Cambr 
1e boat’s he for 
kept close 
city. 
he bay opened bi fore me 1 


just cleared the last, when, 1 


that no matches had 


been Pp! 
ywing where a landing 


made, I decide 


] 
not Kn¢ 


With a ni 


the Chelsea ferry-boat, 


putting to sea. 
I back 


and came alongside a raft of 
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seasoning near one of the docks, tenant- 
ed by a score or more of semi-amphibious 
urchins, who were running races over the 
half-sunken logs, and taking all sizes of 
duckings, from the slight spatter to the 
c maple te souse. Engaging the services 
of one of these water-rats, by a judicious 
promise of a larger sum as payment than 
the intrusted to e pur- 
chase, I had soon a sufficient supply, and, 


} 
one Dn 


him for t 
re sting the boat-hook on one of the log 
pushed off. 
ly passed, my boat lifting and falling 


the swell of the steamer, an 


East Boston ferry was 


i 


fully in 
gan to feel the flow of the rising 
y te } 


ting stead 


ily against her. Governor’ 
and showed rather hazy three miles off ; 
Apple 


ri 


the shimmering 


Island, tufted with trees, | 
light like one of the 


] 


crowned Atolls of the Pacific ; and, j 
discernible thi foray 


the Hospital loomed up. 


» would have saved at 


yugh the 


nt cours 


two mil s and avoids d the streng 


? ] + ¢ ' } ht ly . 
tide ; but, though my hret 


boat drew only t 


1 there was water eno 
the flats, the sea-weed, grow- 
] 


ld, and 


where the depth was thi 


ick as grain in the harvest-fi 


collecting round the sharp 


mg tress of hay gathers round 
ke, and burying the oar- 
~ pi > 


+1 . 
ull progress, and obi 
ij Md 


10st double the di 
id tide-set of the ci 
I worked through 


ill the d 


il 1e deep, stror 
i 


“ame 
he ray 
, I 


channels. 
and reaches, t rong 

of Shirley Gut was to be stemmed, where 
the tide runs with great force, — nearly 
fifty feet in depth of pure green water, 
eddying and whirling round, all sorts of 


ripples and small whirlpools dimpling 


its 
surface, — with the rushing sound which 
deep and swift water makes against its 
banks. A few moments’ tough pulling 
brought me through, and, once outside 
Deer Island, nothing lay between me and 
Nahant. The well-known beach and the 
sandy headland called “ Grover” stood 
out at the edge of Lynn Bay, and the rise 
and fall of the white surf, too distant to 
be heard, marked the long reef stretch- 


A Night in a Wherry. 


[ October, 


ing seaward. 


After dining, and allowing 
the boat to drift while rearranging my 
provisions, I took my place, and, getting 
the proper bearings astern, bent on the 
oars. 

To those who have rowed only clumsy 
country-boats, with their awkward row- 
locks and wretched oars, slimy, dirty, and 
leaking, trailing behind tags and stream- 
ers of pond-weed, or who have only 
experimented with that most uncivilized 
style of digging up the water called pad- 
dling, the real pleasure of row 
known. 

rover’s Head went Nahant 
grew more and more distinct. There was 


it little wind, and the 


astern ; 


boat went rocking 


over the long roll of the In waves, ¢ 


ting smoothly 


fac c. 


were the Brewsters, the « 


it- 
through their wrinkled sur- 
In sight to the south and the east 

li and 


sizes and shapes 


iter light, 
the sails of vessels of 

Bs | 7 _* . ’ . ‘ 
which were slowly making their way into 
tne 


hart or. The alternoon was cloudy ; 
but now and then a brilliant 


lf on islands and vessels, 


ray of sun- 
AA Ach 
up for an instant, and then 

route took 


Nahant and 


me 


some one 
° a. 7 J 2. 
t at and is pushing her back. 


erasped the | 
gras} 
come the rush and 


With the 
} 


ripple, as the sharp stem plunges through 


resistance 


the floating mass of weed. ‘The wind 


which had been light and baffling all the 
forenoon, after I had P issed Nahant, and 
ig Oe 


was abreast of Ege Rock with its little 


an 


whitewashed licht-house, freshened, and, 


veering to the southeast, blew across my 
track. 


The vessels began to lean to its 
force, and the waves to rise. I was then 
Bay, about eight 


The shore was plainly 


outside Swampscott 


miles from land. j 


visible, with the buildings dotted alo: 
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parent brilliant emerald, and tinting the 
foam with every hue of the rainbow. 
Pulling with the sea is very easy work, 
if the boat be long enough to keep from 
broaching to,—that is, swinging sideways 
and rolling over, a performance which 
dories are apt to indulge in. There are 
on the 
ridges are just awash at high tide; past 


shoal several reefs, whose black 
these the inner edge of the water deep- 
About 


n hour brought me inside what is call- 


ens and the sea becomes smoother. 


by the dwellers thereabout the “ outer 
] 


Isiahad, 


"its gray-red rocks tufted here 


and there with patches of coarse grass, 


and weather-worn and seamed by surf 


and storm, with the usual accompaniment 


of mackerel-gulls screaming and soar- 
ing aloft at the approach of a stranger. 
When within about a quarter of a 

of the I backed round to come 
on the beach stern foremost througt 


If the surf be hi 


mile 


shore 9 


eh, coming ; 
should th 
on, she would 


and 


surf. 
vate operation ; for, 
turned broadside 


row 


n over upon the oarsman, 


both washed up the beach in a flo 
sandy salt-water ; so it requires som 
steadiness to sit back to the coming 
hear the increasing roar, and feel the sud- 
den lift and toss shoreward which each 
roller gives you as it plunges dov 

the sand. 
edge of the surf, I was seen by my friends, 


t-road 


Resting on my oars, I waited 


Just before coming to the outer 
who hastened down the clif re- 
ceive me. 
till, hearing a large roller coming, whose 


voice gained in strength and 


drew nearer to the shore, I 
] 


hind. The crest was already 
to curl, as it dashed under the 


swept me in-shore, breaking, as tl 


After three or fo 
rked the oars out of tl 


kn 


and spt 
strokes I j row- 
locks, jumped into the water ~leep, 
and wading drag d the boat backwards 
far as she would float, when the re- 
eeding surf let her gently down upon 
the sand, 


servant had taken the 


and before the next wave the 
bow and I the 
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stern and lifted her high and dry upon 
the beach. 
of thirty miles was safely and successfully 


And so my afternoon’s pull 


finished, my boat having proved herself 
thoroughly seaworthy, though my friends 
could hardly believe that such a craft 
After removing 


could be safely trusted. 
the 
we took her up, placed her quietly upon 
the 


stores and arranging other matters, 
grass, and left her for the nicht. 
rhe 


About nine o’clock I took my way to the 


ther haz 


next morning was rath 


beach, and began to prepare for depart- 
Mr. T.’s h » i 
» south and west of C 
on the C | 
place to be steer lor 


s several miles to 


East- 


ure. 
Ann. 


ern Point 


°7 ° 
mues ¢ 


—perhaps six 
on, the white li: 
be plainly seen. 
the lines 


two I 
sand-bar which connects 


with the beach. My boat was now car- 
| 


ht’s resting-p Te 


ried down from her night’ 


and set at the edge of the water. Tl 


in readiness, two of us 


"7 Oy 17 


J 


oars being placed 
waded out with 1 


float, when, q 
ping in, I I ing wave in time 
T’ 1: ° 

Lit Aiiit 


Ss one ¢ 


to ride ove "is ha 


to cross, unk 


before it begins t 


I » crest. 
the line, I turned and pulled swiftly acros 
ide h id rise n 


eood-morning 


over which the 
biddin 


the bar, 
a few inches, and, 


to my hospital 


entertainers, set off for 


E stern Point. Tl ere Was consid ra 
swell, though not much wind. The shor 
Iw ving al 
leisurely, recognizi1 yrone ll-k 

1 ° 


ner, 


being familiar to me, 
nown ¢ lift 
after anot 


was betwee 


when a slig 
me to turn my fa 
I saw coming in 


by an advance euard of feathery mist, a 


dense bank of fog. | lotting 


out hore, everything but the view 


sea, s 
a few feet around the boat. Fortunatel) 
, 


knowing the place, and guided by 
sound of the surf, I soon neared the 


wet, brown rocks at the inner edge of 





sea-we 


that 


hoping 
ht drive the 1 


en 


A Night in 


into a little 


dy boul- 


1 turn in 


list seaward 


» I sat 


l, and 


its black crest ro in the trouch 


f 


One such chance of 


wave. wre ck 
ras enough, and so I kept farther 
ing sight almost entirely of the « 
The , 
an intense 
but 


visible. I 


meanwhile, down 


heat, 


sun, 


was pouring 
the 


making 


nous, not rendering coast 


more knew that before me, 


ewhere, lay the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


rock on the 
from the 
lved mus 


ing how n¢ 


stinctne 


remembers 


I aimed for 
With a couple 
ished, and nothin 
Rowing wher 
oht and yet nothi g visible is e1 
One must rely 
ing, as ey 
in such acase. Fearing tl 


before I 


» of he 


> sense 


bell might cease 


bent with a will upon the oars 
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I turned, 


ibout 


iat it was 
my boat’s length. 
in whether testi m my oars for a moment, I be- 


The on- gan to stow a few things more clos ly in 
> a few small white he it-room, when a huge sea broke 


n and the dist int just z ad, and, striking the bow 
I ringing ne side, whirled the boat 1 
t half over, pitching the 

om and filling it 

t her with the oa 


time to save her, and turned 


keeping a wat 


It was raining 
strong 
t in sheet 
» hoarse 
wet, and nc 
iard, steady pul ng, 
7 5 
ckon. It yrnins was also very sleepy, so tl 


westward was not easy to keep even on¢ 
ight, when open to look out for passing coasters, — 


lf an hour 1e chief danger. My craft was so slen- 


top. The der they could have vone over he r in the 
y 4} 


th darkness and storm and never have known 
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it. The tide was still setting out, the sea 
was very high, and there was not a ray 
White Island. My 


from best 
to continue pulling 


of light 
course seemed 
ly and keep the boat stern to the sea 


?..°.3 


ilter nmndnight, 


when the tide would 
wind would 
should 
] 


ic, 


unless it 


of the ga 


} 
i 


erunner, as I had 


assed slowly. 


» in headin st 


mist, an i Ww 


1 a few moments, 
ht shone out; but meantime 
, 


bow had veered se\ | points. 


a Whe vr) y- 
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when Icame up. He had never before 
bel i 


< rap of oars came to my ‘held such a craft as mine, and did not 


1at to make of her as she came 


1 


the fisherman’s know w 
that he had putout thr he foe. He soon, however, drew 
lid not mean to stay in his lines, and, acting as pilot, set out for 

. » and pulled } et cal eat 
at once, and pulle: e be om which we we hen three 
and was apparent- i istant. After various twistings and 
ind after a twen- i 1 

a climpse of his 

roduced myself. 
me on ca ‘I 


1 


rning 


" anguish 
} 


17 1 
world seldom has bor 


ning evolved of the 
true man. It is not clear 
ls wet with a brother’s blood led d 1 by armed 
a slavery intolerance, y is quick with pulsin 
. “ec, . } +] ae 
unt © f blood- 1e ore: life an obbing 


of women, utter yphecy vithin ; ssl sunlight would show 





[¢ detober, 
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a6 a 

me, in these sullen smoke-clouds from the ly necessity for bread and butter. I 
hyst and jasper, ot want vo down into this common, 


you to 
every-day drudgery, and consid 


camp, walls of amet 
re might not be in it also a 
ft pat 


er ramparts ol the Promised Land 
rs, then, who choose 
r of fare. Not a serfish war; not a 


ignoble, though even its only 


t 


not il u 


to be your daily 


we do n 


enest to the 


In such estal 


aT 
hil every post succe 


blood! Your man 
inder drudgery, the r dai en can f 


smothered 1 
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ey are too hard with the s 


and 





e more alive to her than anythi 
he world. The seat under 
‘ant-bushes still. Very little time ag 


a woman now, 


stood erect, 


“ You can go now,” he 
“ To-morrow you mu 
to ring, and ¢ 
hands. 

A curious smile flickered over he 


a shadow ; but she sa 


— with the 


id nothing. 
vaited a moment. 


“So!” he crowled, “the Howth 


go down into the 
sufficient to itself’ 
ntive motion,—that 
en she Stoo} ed to ti ] 


her sandal 


u. 





said, sl , refaster vhiskey-b] 
- Only I thi ‘ rained, Irish, Dut n, 


has Ww 
) answer. 
lip curl bitte 


wn the stair 


neer. 


forwardness. 


tailroad ! 
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‘ you-don’t-cheat- me” 
churches had n 
he old brown house 


hills, where the 


‘y Sunday, and air and su 
made the 
churches lifte d thei 
insolently, registerir 
: 


sarly alms in t 
} 


1@ morning jour 
wk-seats were ree 
the emblazoned cr 
ws, the carving of the 


very purity of the preache 


et slackened her sti 


country now in 


pant ne 


came a black, burly figure 


She had seen him behind 


but they did not speak. Between t] 


there | ty that ré pellant resemblance whi 
made them like close relations, — closer 
when they were silent. You know such _ restless 
people? When you speak to them, the heard « 
little sharp points clash. Yet they are the randeri 


people whom you surely know you will 


down b 


meet in the life beyond death, “ saved ” of the woods, — the 
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Socialists attempted to base their systems “ But its foundations were granite.” 
on the lowest class, as you d . joined the old man with nervous eas 


“T know,” said Knowles. 


esign.’ 
ranite, not the slime of yest 


“ That ac- ness,—” § 


as y- When you found empi 


counts for their partial success. 
‘Let me understand your plan prac- 


lly,” eagerly demanded her father 


wht Knowles evaded the qt 
wished to leave the subject. Per- 
] 


lid not regard the poor old school 
is a practical judge of practical 
All his life he had called him 

s and unready. 

‘It never will do, K 


h ] 


ho knows, and tried to pusl 


ut of his ey« 


» did not feel her. 
the Repu 
Doctor, « 


a war-! 
, hand. ! 
linner-crusted Devil’s eg 

1 than democracy. I think 


1 ” 


1 chaos. An 

ee _ ” 
hination Of chaos. 

‘Out of chaos came tl 


suggested the Doctor. 








Y 


ry 
L‘ detobe 





lict over S« 


live in sout 


had loved, 
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hear him. Margaret, in the room, watch- 
ed them as they went, seeing how gentle 
the rough, burly man was with her fa- 
ther, and how, every time they passed 
the bent the 
aside, that they might not touch his face. 
S] yw, chi I 


sweet-brier, he branches 
tears came into her eyes 
saw it; for the schoolmaster was 
This had been their regular walk 


as she 
blind. 
very evening, since it grew too cold for 
the 
D ctor had not missed a night since 


m to go down under lindens. 

father gave up the school, a month 
o: at first, under pretence of attend- 
but since the day he had 
told them there was no hope of cure, he 
Only, 


then, he had grown doubly quar- 


ing to his eyes; 


had never spoken of it again. 
since 
relsome, — standing ready armed to dis- 
pute 

ery subject in earth or air, keeping the 
old man in a state of boyish excitement 


with the old man every inch of ev- 


during the long, idle days, looking for- 
ward to this nightly battle. 
It was very still; for the house, with its 
half-dozen acres, lay in an angle of the 
Is, ing out on the river, which shut 
ut all distant noises. Only the men’s foot- 
steps broke the silence, passing and repass- 
Without, the October 
starlight lay white and frosty on the moors, 


the window. 


i 
ing 


the old barn, the sharp, dark hills, and the 
river, which was half hidden by the or- 
chard. 


lant 


One could hear it, like some huge 
g moaning in his sleep, at times, and 
see broad patches of steel blue clittering 
through the thick apple-trees and the bush- 
es. Her mother had fallen into a doze. 
Margaret looked at her, thinking how sal- 
low the plump, fair face had grown, and 
how faded the kindly blue eyes were now. 
Dim with erying,—she knew that, though 
she never saw her shed a tear. Always 
cheery and quiet, going placidly about 
the house in her gray dress and Quaker 
cap, as if there were no such things in 
But Mar- 
garet knew, though she said nothing. 
When 


wonderful foraging expeditions in search 


the world as debt or blindness. 
her mother came in from those 


of late pease or corn, she could see the 
swollen circle round the eyes, and hear 
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her breath like that of a child which has 
sobbed itself tired. Then, one night, when 
she had gone late into her mother’s room, 
the blue eyes were set in a wild, hopeless 
way, as if staring down into years of star- 
vation and misery. The fire on the hearth 
burned low and clear; the old worn furni- 
ture stood out cheerfully in the red glow, 
and threw a maze of twisted shadow on 
the floor. 


cheerful. 


But the glow was all that was 
the hard 


daylight should jeer away the screen- 


To-morrow, when 
ing shadows, it would unbare a desolate, 
She knew; struck witl 
the blank 


old stone 


shabby home. 
the white leprosy of poverty ; 
walls, the faded hangings, the 
house itself, looking vacantly out on the 
fields with a 

Upon the mantel-shelf 

marble figure, one of the 
the other two wer gone, 

This one was left, twirling her 
stretching out her hands sort 
For 
a moment, so empty and bitter seemed 
her home and her life, that she thought 
the lonely dancer with her flaunting joy 
the 
ation that had been cree p- 


. ] 
In a areary 


of ecstasy, with no one to respond. 


mocked her,—taunted them with 


] 1 


slow, gray desol 
ing on them for years. Only for a mo- 
ment the morbid fancy hurt her. 

The red glow was healthier, suited her 
temperament better. She chose to fan y 
the house as it had been once, — should 
be again, please God. She chose to see 
the old comfort and the old beauty which 
the poor schoolmaster had gathered about 
But it should 


It was well, perhaps, that he was 


their home. Gone now. 
return. 
blind, he knew so little of what had come 
on them. There, where the black marks 
were on the wall, there had hung two 
pictures. Margaret and her father relig- 
iously believed them to be a Tintoret and 
Copk y- Well, they were 


He had been used to dust them with a 


gone now. 
light brush every morning, himself, but 
now he said, — 

“You can clean the pictures to-day, 
Margaret. Be careful, my child.” 
And Margaret would the 


greasy Irishman who had tucked them 


remember 
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lis arm, and flung them into a 
xr blood growing hotter in her 


the same through all the house ; 
was not a niche in the bare rooms 
it recall a something gone, — 


She will- 


1 


¢ that should return. 

hat evening, standing by the 

‘hat women will, whose eyes 

sntive, still, as this Marga- 
omes to pass. 

-clow suited her; another 

r floating fancy, mingled 


the 


purpose 
i i 


a tournament to 


? Down in that trading 


k of its mills and drays, 


thought. very 

some of j 

hanties, there were 

‘pose as unselfish, prayer 

mmanding, as that of the old 
She, 


too, —— 


child- 


ki iol th od. 
tirred with a simple, 
er father’s. 

stroking 


she said, 


ur under the « ap, ” shall 


: all nicht?” |] wughing. 
ider laugh, this woman’s 
far from tears. 
-d herself. Just then, 
houldered man, in a g1 
the sta- 


“ay 
id shoes redolk 


nt of 
at the door. Maregare t look- 


im as if he were an 


accusing spir- 
— coming down, as every woman must, 
from hei 


resol 


’ self-renunciation or bold 
ve, to an undarned stocking or an 
uncooked al. 


ilin’,” he announced, fling- 


information as a general gra- 


said Mrs. Howth. 


blandness which 


will do, Joel,” 

The tone of stately 
Mrs. Howth erected as 
herself and “ that class 
cess, I 


nce in the combat that had 


a shield between 
of people” was a 
y: a su think ; the résumé 
of her « xperk 


devoured half her life, like that of other 


“ Be 


but let them know their place, my dear! 


American housekeepers. gentle, 


The class having its type and exponent 
in Joel stopped at the door, and hitch- 
ed up its suspenders. 

“That will do, Joel,” with a stern 
suavity. 

Some idea w: 
the brush of red hair,— 
archic element.” 

“ Uh was wishin’ toh read the G’zette.” 
Whereupon he advanced int 
of the enemy and be off 


wre Marg: 


n, and se 


re 
per, going bef 
to the kitche 
a flaring tallow-cand! 
Reading, with Joel, was not 
pastime that more trivial 
a thing, on the contrary, 
with slow spelling, an 
into Savage sternne 
when, as he gravely exp 
garet, “in iis opinion the crissis was jest 
at hand, and ev’ry man must be 
the 
of the people. 
With which 


{ 


with five th 


cover’ ment was carryin’ out the 


” 
in company 
, CONn- 
su as definitive oracle, “The Daily 
nm 
rhe 


’ . 
bled for the old 


Gazette schoolmas- 
ter need not have 
time: \ 
and of “The Daily Gazette” wa 


widely different as he 


Tum 
feudality in the * Warwick 
and Joel tl 

Now and then, partly 


| 
for his overcharged 


as anes 
convit | 

I 
compassion to the ignorance of 
he threw 


In political economics, 


‘et divers commentaries 
she passed in and out. 
had risen to the full 

Joel’s views, she might have ec 

these 

they consisted in the propriety 
immediate “ impinging of the President.” 

Besides, (Joel was a good-natured man, 

Nero-like, 


the ti rer drop of blood 


views tinctured with radicali 


too, merciful to his beast,) 
he wished, with 
t, that 


verybody’s hear 


that lies hid in e 
the few millions who differed with him- 
self and the “ Gazette ” had but one neck 


for their more convenient hang 
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all that ‘ll save the kentry,” he said, and 
believed it, too. 

If Margaret fell suddenly from the peak 
of outlook on life to the homely labor of 
cooking supper, some of the healthy he- 
roic flush of the knightly days and the 
hearth-fire went down with her, I think. 
It brightened and reddened the square 
kitchen with its cracked stove and mea- 
c } tins; she bustled about in 
her quaint way, as if it had been filled 
up and i 
brigh 


inning over with comforts. It 


ened and reddened her face when 
she came in to put the last dish on the 
table, —a cozy, snug table, for four. 
Heroic dreams with poets, I 


food 


some feast such as Eve set for the angel. 


suppose, 
make them unfit for other than 


But then Margaret was no poet. So, with 
hope, its healthful 


struck out, and warmed and glori- 


the kindling of her 


fied these common things. com- 
mon things! Only a coarse white cloth, 


neither silver nor china, the 


», (some that Knowles had 


“thrown on 
s; he could n’t use it, — product 
) the deli- 


] ' 
iave-labor . 


—never, Sir!” 
» brown fish that Joel had caught, 
her mother had made, 
~— all of them touche: 
. 1 ’ 


k sense of beauty and pleas- 


ure. face of 


1 more, the gaunt 
I 


hand tre 


blind old man, his bony 
l the et Pp to his liy s, her mo 
Doctor managing sili ntly 

pl ice everything he iked best near 

] 


Was n't it all part of the fresh, 


hopeful glow 


plate. 
burning in her conscious- 
ness ? rightened and deepened. It 
blotted out the hard, dusty path of the 
future, and showed warm and clear the 
end. Not much to show, 
Only the old home as it once 


success at the 
you think. 

Bet ie ae : 
was, full of quiet laughter and content; 
mother’s clear shining 


only her eyes 


again; only that gaunt old head raised 
proudly, owing no man anything but 
courtesy. The glow deepened, as she 
thought of it. It was strange, too, that, 
with the dee p, slow-moving nature of this 


girl, she should have striven so eagerly 
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to throw this light over the future. Com- 
moner natures have done more and hop- 
ed less. It was a poor gift, you think 


a 
Yet, 
in this coming labor any pain, 


any wearing effort, she clung to 


this of the labor of a life for so plain a 
She knew it. 


duty ; hardly heroic. 


Saud : 
uf there lay 


perately, as if this should banish, i 


be, worse loss. She tried dk spe 


say, to clutch the far, uncertain hope at 
1 


the end, to make happiness out of it, to 
give it to her silent hungry heart to feed 
on. She thrust out of sight i 
: 
ont have ca 
being, and clung to thi 


} } 


and shallow reward. 


to cling! It is the 
} 1 
1y human soul cor 
which might have been 
- 4 


18. 
The Doctor, 
with sha 
transient 
Even the 
her father 
The 


at end lay bens 


1 


sO Was 


woman ne 


umph the man 


might be, who had 


Did he 


wondered ? 


ribie. 
quiet, unr ad. 


i 
The 


Life itself, the Doctor thought, impatient 


and « 


evening came on 


was cool and tardy here among 


Even he fell into the tranquil F 


] Nowhere else did the 


chafed under it. 
y and sombre into the myste- 


tone, 


evening geri 


rious night impalpably as here. The qui- 


et, wide and deep, fold 


1 him in, forced 
his trivial heat into silence and thought. 
The world seemed to think there. Quiet 


in the dead seas of fog, that filled the 


valleys like restless vapor curdled into 
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that stood motionless, like 
hes } 


headed prophets, 


. I 
lifted hands, day and night, to hear the 
now ior 


mountains, 


waiting with up- 


centuries; the 
avy Wi he breath of the 
forests, moved slowly and 
human voice weary with 
believing hearts of a peace 


rt wa 


f To-Day. 50 


with a scourge of impatient contempt. 
What did he Her 


duty was light; she took it up, — she was 


vant now with her? 


glad to take it up; what more would he 
have? She put the whole matter away 
from her. 

She sat down by the 
lamp and began to read to her father, as 


usual. 


Her mother put away her knit- 


ting: Joel came i 

* put out his everlasting 
I 

ed, as he did everythin 


It was an old story that 


ement 
Joel 


* 4) i Si "7 
with a DeWIde 


heard 
red Cc 
iin rules of honesty to be 


nd a maze 


If Joel thrust the 
of common 
down, and he 
o him it was the 
former who had served his d 
he serve thi Lay Could 


d was desperate. Was 
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thing in this Christianity, freed from big- 
otry, to work out the awful problem which 
the ages had left for Ame?ica to solve ? 
People called this old Knowles an infidel, 
said his brain was as unnatural and dis- 
torted as his body. God, looking down 
into his heart that night, saw the fierce 
earnestness of the man to know the truth, 

d judged him with other eyes than 


When the girl had finished reading, 
went out and stood in the cool air. 
Doctor passed her without notice. 

stood alive in his throbbing 

stood 


The story 
brain, demanding a hearing; it 
there always, needing but a touch to wak- 


en it. All things were real to this man, 


this uncouth mass of flesh that his com- 
panions sneered at; most real of all the 
unhelped pain of life, the great seething 
mire of dumb wretchedness in our streets 
and alleys, the ery for aid from the starv- 

You and I have 
‘ 


to listen, — pleas- 


ed souls of the worl Ll. 
other work to do than 


anter. But this man, coming out of the 


Time’s Household. 
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mire, his veins thick with the blood of a 
despised race, had carried up their pain 
and hunger with him: it was the most 
real thing on earth to him,— more real 
than his own share in the unseen heaven 
or hell. 
world’s instant need, he tried the offered 


By the reality, the peril of the 


It was the work 

Perhaps, if they 
who preach Christ crucified had first 
doubted and tried him as this man did, 


help from Calvary. 


years, not of this night. 


their place in the coming heaven might 
be higher, — and ours, who hear them. 
He went, in his lumbering 
the hill into the « ity. He was glad to g 
back ; the trustful, waiting quiet oppress- 


ed, taunted him. 


way, down 


It sent him back more 

mad against Destiny, his heart more bit- 

ter in its great pity. Let him go back 

into the great city, with its stifl 
s, its negro-pens, its 

It is his place and work. 

blindly unconque 


die, others have so stumble 


Do you think their work is lost ? 





TIME’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Time is a lowly peasant, with whom | 


Are 


sons of kings, 


of an immortal rac 


Their g irb to their condition they de} 


Eat of his fare, make on his straw their 


Conversing, use his homely dialect, 


} 


“7 * ° "sl 4 , 
(Giving the words some meaning of their ow 


Till, half forgetting purple, 


] 


sceptre, thro iC, 
i 


Themselves his children mere they 


And when, divinely moved, one goes away, 


His royal right and glory to resume, 
Loss of his rags appears his life’s decay, 
He weeps, and his companions mourn his 
Yet doth a voice in every bosom say, 


“ So perish buds while bursting into bl 
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WHAT WE ARE COMING 


ation af- 


naintained 
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their state. The castle alone, closely be- 
leacuered, held out like our own Sumter 
in the centre of rebellion. <A battle was 
fought almost beneath the walls of the 
Scotch capital, and the first great army 
upon which the English hope depended 
A portion of 


Was ignominiously routed. 


the soldiery fled in disgraceful panic ; 
those who stood were cut to pieces by 
harees of a fiery valor against which 


The border 


Carlisle was soon after taken. 


» seer 


ed powerless. 
] 


1, not the great commer 


ut of rising 


another vi 
ted him into a Po 
Defender. Had any one then asked as 
he ibiliti n of 
Lion, the answer woul 
ably have been not much unlike 
dictions of the croakers of to-day 


clamor for acceptance of thé 


branch and an acknowledgement of 


Ye t the strencth 


ic sen- 


olive 
the fact of Secession. 
of number 

1 side. 


timent wa er on the 


hough at V somewhat 


, with the 
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The Pretender turned northward from 
Derby, and on the field of Culloden the 
last hope of the exiled house was forever 
broken. Yet 
as if reconstruction had been rendered 
impossible. The Chevalier escaped to 


France, guarded by the fond loyalty of 


it would even then seem 


men and women who defied : 

While h ; live d, or 
the family remained, the danger contin- 
rland, and the heart 
] 


ture and temptation. 


ued to threaten Er 


of Scotland to be with a secret 


‘vere 


@ 
> enough t 
hitl 


tion with une 


rules have 


ment displ 


vacillation ; tl 
as thorou: 
verian ¢a 


be fore 


tmilar 
Simiat 


1861 wrote 


ould umbd 


attack. There were, too, 
alarms, the sam«¢ 


extravagant 
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itations, the 
1 on the part of loyal subjects 
There 


ls the same 


volunteer 


same 


iter on in the history. 
part of the rebe 

in the justice of their cause, 
-r blindness to results, as in 


There 


in educated and cultivated 


of Slavery. was 


s, moved by person il ambi- 
ith alm » power 


in ignorant and passionate 


» combat so often be: 


ed side by side upon the ¢ 
with the men of London, 
and Irish <A descen 
of Lochiel fi then 
on. The last spark of Jacobite enthusi- 


ary 


army, 


asm and Scottish hatred of Englishmen 
had died out 


witnessed the entry of the ¢ 


years before. who 


Edinburgh lived to see the 
devouring wit! in 
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govern England according to law, and 
the Stuarts were determined to govern 
according to prerogative. 

It is a 
its ultimate 


What is the present issue ? 
contest, when reduced to 
terms, between free labor and slavery. 
It is very true that this secession was 
planned before slavery considered itself 
aggrieved, before abolitionism became a 
word of war. But the antipathy between 
the slaveholder and the payer or receiver 

wages was none the less radical. The 
systems were just as hostile. We admit 
} 


South can make out its title of 


Ol 


that the 
legitimacy. It has a slave population it 


| 


must take care of and is bound to take 


care of till somebody can tell what bet- 
ter to do with it. It can show a refined 
condition of its highest society. whic h con- 


rasts not with the 
display and vulgar ostentation of the nou- 


veaux riches whom sudden su 


unfavorably tawdry 
cess in trade 
or invention has made conspit uous at the 
There is a fascination about the 
southern life and character which charms 
those who do not look at it too clos« ly into 


Mr. 


so long as he looked into white faces 


ardent championship. Even Rus- 


sell, 


Carolina, fascinated, and 
look into black 


faces along the Mississippi found the dis- 


in South was 


only when he came to 
enchantment. T he decisive dif rence is, 
that the North is purposing to settle and 


possess this land according to the law of 


und the South according to the law 


We say, therefore, that the issue of the 
contest need not be doubtful. The events 


‘ 


of it may be very uncertain, but, from 


the parallel we have sketched, we think 


we can indicate the four chief causes of 


the Scottish failure as existing in the 
present i 

Diss REBELS. 
by the 


that rises above Bull 


ENSIONS AMONG THE 

yurse are hid from us 
veil of smoke Run. 
But 


the party of defence, between the would- 


as between the party of advance and 


be spoilers of New York bank-vaults and 
Philadk Iphia mint-coffers, and the more 
alone,” 


‘here 


prudent who desire “to be let 


there is already an issue created. 


What We are 


Coming to. [ October, 


are State jealousies, and that impatience 
of control which is inherent in the South- 
ern mind, as it was in that of the High- 
land chieftains. There will be, as events 
move on, the same feud developed be- 
tween the Palmetto of Carolina and the 
Pride-of-China of the Georgian, as then 
burned between Glen-Garry of that ilk 
and Vich Ian Vohr. 
of interest quite as fierce as those which 
juror of Mr. Cal- 


Much as Great Britain may cov- 


There are rivalries 


roused the anti-tariff 
houn. 


et the cotton of South Carolina, she will 
not be disposed to encourage Louisiana 


to a competition in sugar with her own 


Vir 1 


ay ; : 
inia will h ok the 
opening of a rival Dahomey which s 


Jamaica. og 


1 
ruiy 


i 
While fig 


stions are 


cheapen into unprofitableness 
of slaves. htit a i 
these qu 
soon as men comé 
fighting for, they 
ness inherent in t 

There 
the “ Gesta I . 
who have robbed a man of a large 
of gold. They propo 
their bo ity 


to buy wine. 


, and one is 
While he i 


left behind plot to murder 


», the two 


him on his 1 - 
turn, so as to have a h it 
third to their 


coveting the 


stead of a 


into the wine. 


sit down to drinkin 


them. It is an admi 


the prot 


rable 
Something very like 
of James IIL, and somet 
it m ly be even now damagi 
of H. S. I. M.,— His Sea 
Cotton the First. 

Tue WANT OF EFFICIENT AID FroM 
ABROAD. We are not yet quite out of 


to hal- 


cause 


ty 
ty, 


the woods, and it behooveth us not 
loo that we certainly have found th 
3ut it is more than probable th 
Southern hope of English or French 
has failed. | 


Either nation by itself might 
be won over but for 


the other. He is a 
bold and a good charioteer who can drive 


Ei- 


those two steeds in double harness. 
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ther without the other is simply an addi- dwell in perpetual fear of choosing be- 
— x to the equation. If by next tween the calaboose and the drill-room 
November we can get a single cotton- of the Louisiana Zouaves. We have no- 
port open, we shall have settled that Un- _ ticed that the sympathizers of the North 
cle Tom and the Duchess of Sutherland are quoting the sentence from Mr. Lin- 
may return to the social cabinet of Great coln’s inaugural to this effect, — What 
and that being so, the political is to be gained after fighting? We have 
f small account. got to negotiate at last, be the war long or 
With the want of foreign aid comes the short. This is a very potent argument, 
xt want, thatof Money. The Emperor as Mr. Lincoln meant it. To men who 
ia has aconvenient currency inhis must sooner or later negotiate their way 
‘+h you can carry in sheets back into the Union, it is a vi i 
what youneed. Butcross tant consideration how much fig 
ind the very beggars’ dogs turn how much money they can afl 
noses at the K. K. Schein-Miinze. negotiating. To us who cann 
and other Confed rate cost afford to stop until tl 
> at par of ex hange rea ly to ne votiate, it is ¢ nly 
nk-notes,—in fact, of ly a question. He says to tl 
that ‘Brandon Money” a lawyer sure of a jud 
h once brought away 
ksbure, and was fain to 
The Southean- — “ Don’t litig 
‘the wastefulness help, for you 
“With bread must come ol 
70 anywhere,” his own client, 
limited hoe- 
powder, even Governor ment.” 
Meanwhile what shall we do with 
root of bitterness, the 
That will d 


1 
ao muc! 


“anno 


The negro and the 


remain on the old erou 


must be establish 


on many yet undeveloped cont 
But when we recon i 
a North stronger th un ever | 
rovernment too strong for re 
to touch it again. Under af 
ment 
ps line State Street in _ lion is simply the resistance of 
the homeward passage Secession has been acted 
longing Philemonthan ter end on a small scale ere 1 
iving without a challe country. Daniel Shays tried it 
I It is pleasant- sachusetts; Thomas Wil 
argue in fa- in Rhode Island. When tl 
Scott decision than to _ it sufficiently, they gave in. 
itler enforcing the For- ber the Dorr War, and how 
loctrine. Better to look “ Algerines,” 
laxy of stars, and to live reviled. 


r’s dozen of stripes, than to _ hostility 
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tween Beavertail Light and Woonsocket 
Falls. 
then were on the point of fighting with 
each other fou 
Sprague 


We have no doubt that men who 


ol under 


and fought all the 
having once before faced the possibili- 


it side by side 


better for 


ties of real war. 
satisfied th 


n. 


When the minority are 


at they must give in, they 


) not purpose to debate now the 


he mode of reconstruction. 


ded States return, thouch 


ick to the old Constitution, 
l will come under circumstances de- 
new conditions. The wisdom 


islation will be ne 

on ~~ °n ° 

bie pacilica 
i 

$< } 


pe 


lly as possi 


What 


none can 


now 


But we are better satisfied than 
r of the impracticability of pern 


The 


nent 
é tg 
American Revolutic 


TT} 
A 


ecession. 


case. 1 On 


iat we can now recall 


ive used so freely in thi 


in whi 


h the paral 


senting stronger 


erou 
ruptic n. 
reographica 


> } 
infiue 


nce of far more 


Cat the 


than now exis 


PANIC 


In thos 


long-gone days when the gods 
of Olymy i 


their clory, ind 
when th 3 as el he hat F 


born unto an 
nymph a son, for 
ym] 
Die 


he did not, like some C 


whom no proper father 
The father was Mer 
who u a bonnes } 


was a :, and 


rine 
stian 


| 
gentie- 


men in similar circumstat rether 
neglect his boy; for (so goes the st ry) 
the child that his 
mother was shocked and his nurse ran 


iard J 


arance ) 5 


” 


was “such a fright 


away (Ricl [I. did not make a worse 


first app whereupon Mercury 


T 


on 
T Tror. [¢ dete yber, 
She had far less binding ties than now 
are still living between us and our 
volted States. 


re- 
A geographical i- 
ty as vast and potent now links the Gulf 
of Mexico the Lakes. The 


le is a more gigantic ¢ and in 


necess 
to Great 


strugel 


ne, 
its fierce convulsions men’s minds may 
well lose their present bal +, and men’s 
hearts their calm courage. 

But everlasting 
de. The 
tropic seas seem for a ti 
course of N 
turbid witl 
The 
id force. 


laws are not 


— 
which swe 


put asi tornadoes 


me to re 
ature. The water 


air strik 


of massy 
blast. 
land, 
en thr 
property a 
property 
he 


storm pass 


the 


into 


Waves §s] 


ERROR. 


S¢ ized 


where | 


m Pan, as evidence 
lig] ith his cl 


ed hi 
A elighted w 


—th 


accounts of the 
which is, that h 
ope, born while she 
return of the 


fathers were al 
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‘seandal to be 


severely upon the rep- 
? i i 


rejected, 


who is mostly regvarut l 
very model of chastity. 
tonished the vods, who 
ence of 


irregularities, had they 


~ +t] 
the conse 
. i 


” ‘ . 
the most implac 


1d Pan ought 


ind of work in which 


t I : 
to be one, 


ly been engaged. The 
ies are undoubtedly with 
to his aid 


their success« 8, both 


active 


instances of panic ter- 


normous. Panics have 


from that brief 


armies, 


Terror. 


campaign in which Abram 


hosts of the plundering kings, 
mascus, to that briefer campaign 
General McDowell did not smite 


Washing 


believed 


cessionists, 
Athenians religiously 
aided them at Marathon ; 
nt 


ior 


a panic as soon as the I] 
en, and fled without stri 
of An phip l 
War, and w 
Atheni ins, the Ath ni 
ntre fled in a panic, 
ince. The 
laced the Maced 
iands of the Romans, was 


»] a] +} 


resist 


I 
| 


Fave 


cost him onl 


ide were not 


imiration 
ple. 
irrhe by t 


exam 

at C 

ans was followed by a panic, aga 
effects of which not even the 

of the legions was a preventive. 

i tle of Philippi, 

a Se 


the vo 


tavius came near 


being kill 
tured, in consequence of th 
Brutus’s attack, which had the 

throwing his men into utter confusion, so 
that they fled 


would 


in dismay. What a change 


taken pl in the 


stream of history, had the future Augustus 


have ice ocean- 
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been slain or taken by the Republicans 
on that field on which the Roman Repub- 
lic fell forever! But the success of An- 
tonius over Cassius more than compensat- 
ed for the failure of Octavius, and pre- 
pared the way for the close of “the world’s 
debate” at Actium. Actium, by the way, 
was one of the few sea-fights which have 
had their decision through the occurrence 
of panics, water not being so favorable to 
flight as land. Whether the flight of Cle- 
opatra was the result of terror, or follow- 
ed from preconcerted action, is still a 
question for discussion; and one would 
not readily believe that the most gallant 
and manly of all the Roman leaders — 
one of the very few of his race who were 
eapable of generous actions — was also 
capable of plotting deliberately to aban- 
don his followers, when the chances of 
battle had not been tried. Whether that 
memorable flight was planned or not, the 


imitation of it by Antonius created a pan- 


and 
the victory of the hard-minded Octavius 


ic in at least a portion of his fleet; 


soit 
in every sense on that day—was the 


over the “soft triumvir” — he was “ 
speedy consequence of the strangest ex- 
hibition of cowardice ever made by a 
brave man. 

In modern wars, panics have been as 
common as ever they were in the con- 
tests of antiquity. No people has been 
exempt from them. It has pleased the 
English defeat at Bull 
Run to speak with much bitterness of the 


critics on our 
panic that occurred to the Union army 
on that field, and in some instances to 
employ language that would leave the im- 
pression that never before did it happen 
to an army to suffer from panic terror. 
No reflecting American ought to object 
to severe foreign criticism on our recent 
military history ; for through such criti- 
cism, perhaps, our faults may be amend- 
ed, and so our cause finally be vindicat- 
ed. 


from a field of battle is a tempting one 


The spectacle of soldiers running 


to the enemies of the country to whom 
such soldiers may belong, and few critics 
are able to speak of it in any other than 


acontemptuous tone. Would Americans 


Terror. [ October, 
have spoken with more justice of Eng- 
lishmen than Englishmen have spoken 
of Americans, had the English army fail- 
ed at the Alma through a panic, as our 
army failed at Bull Run? Not they! 
The bitter comments of our countrymen 
on the inefficiency of the British forces 
in the Crimea, and the general Ameri- 
can tendency to attribute the successes 
of the Allies in the Russian War to the 
French, to the to the 
Turks, — to anybody and everybody but 
to the English, who really were the prin- 


Sardinians, 


or 


cipal actors in it,-—are in evidence that 
we are drinking from a bitter cup the 
contents of which were brewed by our- 


Me 
It is wicked and it is foolish to 


accuse our armies of cowardice and in- 


selves. 


efficiency because they have met with 
but the 
the folly of foreigners in this respect are 


some painful reverses ; sin and 
no greater than the sin and the folly that 
have characterized most American crit- 
icism on the recent military history of 
England. 

The most important fruitful battle men- 
tioned in British history, next to that of 
Hastings, is the Battle of Bannockburn, 
the event of which secured the indepen- 
dence and nationality of Scotland, with 
and that 
event was the effect of a panic. ‘ 


all the consequences thereof ; 


day was with Bruce and his brave army; 
but it was by no means certain that their 
success would be of that decisive character 
which endures forever, until the English 
Brilliant 
deeds had been done by the Scotch, who 


host became panic-stricken. 


had been successful in all their undertak- 
ings, when Bruce brought up his reserve, 
which forced even the bravest of his op- 
ponents either to retreat or to think of it; 
but their retreat might have been con- 
ducted with order, and the English army 
have been saved from utter destruction 
and for future work, had it not been for 
the occurrence of one of those events, in 
and of 
farce are combined, by which the desti- 


which the elements of tragedy 


nies of nations are often decided, in spite 
of “ the wisdom of the wise and the valor 
of the brave.” The followers of the Scot- 
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tish camp, anxious to see how the day 
went, or to obtain a share of the expected 
spoil, at that moment appeared upon the 
ridge of an eminence, known as the Gil- 
lies’ Hill, behind their countrymen’s line 
of battle, displaying horse-cloths and simi- 
lar articles for ensigns of war. The strug- 
gling English, believing that they saw 
Scottish army rising as it were 

earth, were struck with panic, 
ke and fled; and all that follow- 
} 


mere b 


utchery, though perfectly 
rdance with the stern laws of the 
h army was routed even 
French 
ries later, at Waterloo. 
, has made use 

Lord of the 


atriotic fe eling 


than was the 


, Which was an 


poet.* 
s 


lines describe almost 

we are told, took place at 

re our soldiers were beat- 

-d, in consequence of the 

resh men to the assistance 

but who were not camp- 

the flower of that enemy’s 
reinforcements, contrary to 

ppost d, were not numerous; 

d, worn-out, ill-handled ar- 

my cann e expected to be very clever 
at its a Our men greatly over- 


rated the strength of the new column that 


losely resembling that which 
Bannockburn 
of the 


: their invaders; 


panic at 


ilt 


s, In one 


» name of the 


Panie Terror. 
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presented itself, — at least, so we judge 
from some powerful narratives of the cri- 
sis at Manassas that have appeared. The 
eye of the mind did the counting, not 
the more trustworthy bodily organ. They 
“looked, and saw what numbers number- 
less” “ the sacred soil of Virginia” appear- 
ed to be sending up to aid in its defence 
against “ the advance,” and it cannot be 
surprising that their hearts failed them at 
the moment, as has happened to veterans 
who had grown gray since they had receiv- 
ed the baptism of fire. Tlad there been a 
couple of trained regiments at the com- 
mand of General McDowell, at that time, 
with which to have met the regiments 
that were restoring the enemy’s battle, the 
day would, perhaps, have remained with 
the Union 


reserve force, trained or untrained, 


army; but, as there was no 
a re- 
treat became inevitable; and a retreat, in 
the case of a new army that had b 


ome 


exhausted and alarmed, meant a rout, 
We 
ular- 
yet 


usiness at 


and could have meant nothing else. 
shall never hear the last of it, partic 
ly from our English friends, who are 
jeered and joked about the |} 
1745, 


their army was beaten 


Gladsmuir, in where and when 


in five 


and some odd seconds by Prince Charles 


Edward’s Highlanders, their cavalry run- 
ning off in a panic, and their General 
never stopping until he had put twenty 
irest of 
the plaid-men. Indeed, he did not consid- 
i until he had left even 
all Scotland behind him, and had got 
within his Britannic Majesty’s town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, which, as it was 
well fortified, 


for the time. 


miles between himself and the ne 


safe 


promised him protection 
at Fal- 


another Enclish army 


Four months later, 
kirk, a portion of 
was thrown into a panic by the sight of 


“the wild petticoat-men,” and made 


can- 
I 


ital time in getting out of their way. Two 
regiments of cavalry rushed right over a 
body of infantry lying on the ground, bel- 
lowing, as they galloped, “ Dear breth- 
ren, we shall all be massacred this day !” 
They did their best to make their predic- 
A third regiment, and that 


composed of veterans, were so frightened, 


tion true. 
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hat, though they ran away with the ut- 


celerity, they did not have sense 
enough to run out of danger, but gallop- 


ed along the Highland line, and received 
its entire fire. Some of the infantry were 
lite rally so swift to follow the example of 

> cay ilry, that the Highlanders believ- 


shamming, and so did not 


ir success with suflicient 
to reap its proper fruits. 
regiments that ran was the 


ils, seeing which, Lord John 


yd exclaimed, “ These men be- 
admirably at 


is a feint.” 


Fontenoy : 

This suspic ion of the 
enemy’s 
ly paralyzed the 


purpose to entrap them act 


Highland army for so 


long a time that the panic-stricken Eng- 
] 


ish were enabled for the most part to 


escayt 


i] so that to the completeness of. 


ht the English owed their pow- 
ir army, which did not stop 

at until it reached Edir 
hi ; In the same war, half a 
lozen MacIntosh Highlanders, command- 


ed by ab » throw 


acksmith, so acted as t 
hundred men, under Lord Lou- 
, into a panic, which caused 


fifteen 
them al 
ough but one i 
by the e emy, 

to themselv« 

he Rout of Moy,” as 
yun’s force was marching upon Moy 

incipal seat of 


the MacIn- 


or the purpose of capturing Prince 


much mis hief 


is known as * 


aent 


Edward, who was 
MacIntosh, whose | 
Lord To 
mortification of the flying party complete, 
the was suggested by a 
Lady MacIntosh herself. 
“ The Races of Castlebar” 
renowned in the military history of Brit- 
In 17 after the Irish Rebellion 


had been suppressed, a small French 


Loudoun. render the 


affair woman, 
are very 
ain. 
force was landed at Killala, under com- 
| Humbert, and 


mand 
A Brit- 


ish army, full four thousand strong, was 


of General 


soon 


11° 


established itself in that town. 
assembled to act against the invader, at 
the head of which was General Lake, af- 


terward Lord Lake,—elevated to the 
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peerage in reward of services 1 


ed in India, and one of the most 

less of those harsh and brutal procon 
employed by England to destroy the spir- 
it of the people of Ireland. The two ar- 
mies met at Castlebar, the French num- 


bering only eight hundred men, with 
whom were about a thousand r: 
peasants, most of whom had 1 

musket in their hands unti 


days that preceded the 


mean. A seized 
and it fled fro he fie] 


swiftness of the 


we panic 
army, 
not with 
wind’s power of destruction. T] 

had one small gun,—the 


Humbert afterward ke 


teen guns. 


whole British force at bay ior more 


a ial 9 did not surrender 
his little army had been surrot 
thirty thousand men. It 

that the British made the best 
Castlebar that ever was made by 
ing army. It was no exaggeratio 


say that “the speed ot thoucht was in 


Bull Run 


2 ‘ . 
siow piece Of business compared to 


their limbs” for a short time. 
was a I 
Castle 

' 


run from a foe t! 


bar; and our countrymen did not 


it Was not half so strong 


and who had neither posi- 
The English hav 


not always standing 


as themselves, 
tion nor artillery. 
cused the Irish of 


] } } ++ 
work on the battk 


well to their 
but it would have required two I] 
to run half the distance in 
was made at Castleba 
man. The most fl 
that happened in t 
befell Enel 
to Irishm«e 
duct of the 
the only 
ly approache 

The civil war which ours most resem- 
bles is that which was waged in England 
a little more than two centuries ago, and 
which is known in English history as “ The 
Great Civil War,” 


but a small affair, if we compare it with 


though in fact it was 


that which took place nearly two centu- 


ries earlier than Cromwell’s time,— the 
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The re- 
and that 
rht 


so-called Wars of the Roses. 
} 


semblance between our contest 


in which the English rose against, fou 


with, defeated, dethroned, tried, and be- 
headed their king, is not very strong, we 


must confess ; but the main thing is, that 


both contests belong to that class of wars 
in which, to borrow Shakspeare’s words, 
makes civil hands unclean.” 


* Civil blood 


Were there 


war, no fli 


no exhibitions of fear in that 
gehts, no panics on the grand 


scale? Unless history is as great a liar 


as Talleyra 


clared that it w 


d said it was, when he de- 
as founded on a general 
conspiracy against truth,— and who could 
LE 
lying ?— shameful e3 


suppose a slish historian capable of 
le bodies of roops, and dis- 
ic terror were very common 
ur English ancestors who 

i re Caroli 


le between the for- 


battle 

ces of the Kn g and those of the Parlia- 
of Edgehill, which was 

lay, October 23d, 1642. 

led his Cavaliers to the 
ing them, like a true soldier, 
sword, which is the weap- 
nen always should employ. 
Mr. Warbur- 

the ve ry 


l was 


; they fled with 


fell fast under the sabres 


Royal horse up« 

: I 
fled; Mandeville 
vainly strove to rally 


llowers; they were 


ry Cavaliers.” If 
» effect of a panic, then it 
worse : it ] 
ear. The 
» been known to suffer 


none bu 


followed from 


bravest and 


cowards 


run av the first charge that is made 


upon them. ti id, by way of excuse 
or th who thus fled, in spite of the 


» 


o 
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llant efforts of their officers to 


them, that they were new troops. So 


vere our men at Bull Run new troops; 


and this much can be said of them, that, 


if they became panic-stricken, it was not 
until after they had fought for several 


hours on a hot day, and that they were 
" a : 
not well commanded, the officers setting 
the example of abandoning the field, and 
not seeking to encourage the soldiers, as 


was done by the 


mmanders at Ede hill. 


lamentary 


‘ 
English Bull Run was a far more di 


graceful affair than was f Ameri- 
ca. 
Ve shall not dwell 


nous } 


panics and flights 


both side Great Civil 


come at once to what took | 
grand field-days of that contest, 
Marston Moor and Nasel 
Marston Moor, fought July 
lish, Irish, and Scotch soldiers 
ent, ll t] is] 


so that all the island rac 
he field in the persons of 


s in the 


v. 


Scott h 
] l: 


successful, and th 


but their 


d, “ endeave ring by 


to keep the soldiers in 
1 
h you runi 


leave not your 


1 you fly from them, yet 
e!’ The Earl of Manchest 
exertions, rallied five hundre 
ugitives, and brought them b: 
But these efforts to tur 
> day in this quarter were fruit 
less, and at lencth the three generals of 


the Parliament were compelled to sé 
safety in flight. Leven himself, conceiv- 


ing the battle utterly lost, in which h 
was confirmed by the opinion of others 
then on the place near | ing they 
were fleeing upon all hands toward Tad- 


caster and Cawood, was persuaded by his 
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attendants to retire and wait his better 
He did so, and never drew 
bridle till he came to Leeds, nearly forty 


fortune. 


miles distant, having ridden all that night 
with a cloak of drap-de-berrie about him 
belonging to the gentleman from whom 
we derive the information, then in his 
retinue, with many other officers of good 
quality. Manchester and Fairfax, car- 
ried away in the flight, soon returned to 
the field, but the centre and right wing 
‘It 


was a sad sight,’ exclaims Mr. Ash, [an 


of their army were utterly broken. 


eye-witness of the affair, ] ‘to behold many 
thousands posting away, amazed with 
panic fi Many fled without strik- 
ing a blow; 
specta 
daunted the 


the horse never looking back till they 


> 
ars: 

and multitudes of pe ople that 
, 


were rs ran away in suck fear as 


soldiers still more, some of 
got as far as Lincoln, some others toward 
Hull, and others to Halifax and Wake- 
field, pursued by the enemy’s horse for 


Wher- 


ever they came, the fugitives carried the 


nearly two miles from the field. 


news of the utter rout of the Parliament’s 
army.”* This strong picture of the panic 
that prevailed in the very army that won 
the Battle of Long-Marston Moor is con- 
firmed by Sir Walter Scott, who says that 
the Earl of Leven was driven from the 
field, and was thirty miles distant, in full 
flight toward Scotland, when he was over- 
taken by the news that his party had 
gained a complete victory. Yet Leven 
* Mr. Sanford quotes from a letter written 
by a spectator of the panic at Long-Marst 
Moor, which is so descriptive of what we should 
expect such a scene to be, that we copy it. 
“T could not,” says the writer, “ meet the 
Prince [Rupert] until after the battle was join- 


ed; and in fire, 


smoke, and confusion of the 
day I knew not for my soul whither to i 

The runaways on both sides were so ma 

breathless, so speechless, so full of fears, that I 
should not have taken them for men but by 
still 
well, not a man of them being able to give me 
the least hope where the Prince was to be 


found, both armies being mingled, both horse 


their motion, which served them very 


and foot, no side keeping their own posts. In 


this terrible distraction did I scour the coun- 


try; here meeting with a shoal of Scots crying 


out,‘ Wae ‘s me! We ‘re a’ undone!’ and 
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was an experienced soldier, having serv- 
ed in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, in 
which he rose to very high rank; and 
the Scottish forces had many soldiers who 
had been trained in the same admirable 
school, That there were many specta- 
tors of the battle, whose fright “ daunted 
the soldiers still more,” shows that peo- 
ple were as fond of witnessing battles in 
1644 as they are in 1861, and that their 
presence on the Moor was pre ductive of 


almost as much evil 


to the Roundheads 


eressmen and other 


as the presence of Con 
civilians at Manassas was to the Federal 


There we uld 


roops on the f July. 


seem to be in ¢ new under the 


] 


nes connected 


ft 


} 
he most 


lant of the Parliament’s 
Long-Marston: Fairfax | 
ter the sixth Lord Fairfax, whose singu- 
to Mr. Thackeray 
‘ Virginians.” 


The panic at Naseby (June 14 


commanders atl 


eing named af- 


lar history furnished 
the plan for his 
, 1645) 
was not of so pronounced a character as 
that at Long-Marston; but it helps to 
prove the Englishman’s aptitude for run- 


} 


ning, and shows that, if we have skill in 


’ 
have inherited it: it 


In 


spite of the exertions of Ireton, the caval- 


} ; 4 ? . 
the use of hee is, We 


is, in a double sense, matter of race. 


ry of the left wing of the Roundheads was 
swept out of the field | 
dashing charge; while the foot were as 


y Prince Rupert's 


C1 
80 luli O 


their day of doon 
from which they | 
And anon I met with : 
to four and a cornet; 
flicer, without a hat 
thir 


serve t& 


but feet, and s 
inquire tl 
which, to say truth, were ag 
glers on both sides within a few hours, though 
they lay distant from the place of fight twenty 
or thirty miles.’’— See Studies and Illustrations 
of the Great Rebellion, (p- 


ever written on the gr: 


606,) the best work 


mstitutional s 
tions of the Stuarts. The letter here quoted 
English Mr. 
Trevor, to the best of the Re the 
Marquis (afterward first Duke) of Ormond. 


was written by a 


yalist leaders, 
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deaf to the entreaties of old Skippon that 
in 


they would keep their ranks. Later 


Cavaliers took their turn at 


} 


the 
the panic business, their horse flying 
the hills, 
the artillery, the 


the day 
over 
and leaving the infantry and 
and the 


gage, to the mercy of the Puritans, — 


women bag- 
and 
The 


Cavaliers were even more subject to pan- 


everybody knows what that was. 


ics than the Puritans, as was but natural, 


seeing tl could not or would not 
be disci 
the leaders of the d 


e ae 


and there were many of 
boshed, 
been 


veril of the Peak, — 


vodless crew 


of whom it could have as it 


sung, 


was of Ps 


due 
“ outsi 
Scotch o ral, and to th 


occurrence 


a panic i » Scotch army. The priests 
I ) I 
liticians 


of 


1 were so common after 
ictories, and which, in 
admiration 


’s crazy 

as the 
whether Crom- 

at vi tory, that of Worces- 
1651,) was a panic 

r while Cromwell him- 
iat “ indeed it was a stiff busi 
1 


ie dimensions of the mer- 


ve his thoughts, h 


e comp! 1- 
says, “ Yet I do not think we have 
e two hundred men.” Now, as 


Battle of Bull 


was but a cow- 


s on the 


ardly our side, because but few 
men were at one time 
follows that Cromwell’s ar- 


fallen in it, it 
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my at Worcester must have been an ar- 
my of cowards, as it lost less th 
hundred men, though it had to fight hard 


As stiff 


for four or five hours,” said 


in two 


for several hours for victory. “ 
a contest, 
Lord- General, “as ever I have 
And what shall we think of th 


} 


who lost fourteen thousand 1 


Lodge, whose sympathies are all 
the Cavaliers, says that the action is un- 
deserve dly called the Battle of Wor 

it was in fact the 
vy.” Cer 
circumstances of the day ter 
Re < tem, dal ] 


occurred 


wer, * ior 


° = 
apa -sfricken 


pa army 
i 


* the Seotch, the 
, and the all 
struction of the Royal army. 


1 


well should mz 


of the “er g mercy oo 
might prove, was natural e1 

re common than for tl 
the vanq 


of 


} 
( 


1d the praise s of 
I form 


elicate 


} 
> sO clever 


} 1 


t th 
ry hands 


; but how spe 


iuct 
ton We 


suppose that Wellingt 


macnanimous person than 


to 


in that campaigt 


which he assur 
ising himself, after 
fashion, when he prais 


ere would have bi 
* words in the mouths of the two 
of Waterloo been, 
Fr 


en acomp 
the result 

ould have been, favorable to the 
Napoleon said that he never saw the P 
sians behave well but at Jena, wher: 


broke the army of the Great 


Fre a 
lt 


He had not a word to say in 


to pieces 
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ft 


praise of the Prussians who fought at the 
Katzbach, at Dennewitz, and at Water- 
loo. 
even in very great men. 

As we see that the 
umphed in England, notwithstanding the 


Human nature is a very small thing 
Roundheads tri- 


panics from which their armies suffered, 
juer- 
ing chivalry of Normandy, “ to whom vic- 

n l | 


iump! 
ereditary things,” may we not hope 


subduing the descendants of the con 


tri 1 were traditional, habit- 


it the American descendants and suc- 


ssors of the Roundheads will be able to 
1. 


subdue the descendants of the conquered 
chivalry of the South, a chivalry that has 


y parents as had the Romans who 
= 


weeded from the loins of the “ robbers 
1d reivers” who had been assembled, as 


per proclamation, at the Rogues’ Asylum 
on the Palatine Hill? The bravery of 
4] : 


tiie 


ps 1s not to be 


I 
, and it never has been questioned 


» Southern troo 
ible men; but their 

r descent are at the head of 

t of historical false 

destroy all ec 


Ty 


if 


1O 

$ 1ey may be aristocrat 

ve not the shadow of a claim to ari 
tic il origin. 

Lord Macaulay’s brilli: 
Battle of 


} 


hes the fatt, 


int account of 
Landen (July 19, 1693) es- 
it is possible for 
d by 
ime, to become 
] 


1 
that 
ny of veterans, l some of the 


tT) 


I 


ments 


an- 


y: 2 
licers of theirt 

ay - al : 
-stricken while defending intrenc 


“ A little after four 


. 
I 

in the afternoon,” he says, “the whole 
“ Amids 


ne 
n 


yng position. 


and a str¢ 


line gave way.” t the rout and 
uproar, while arms a standards were 
flune away, while multitudes of fugitives 


were choking up the bridges and fords of 
the Gette or perishing in its waters, the 
King, { William Il.,] having direc te l 
t, put 


the head of a few brave regi- 


Talmash to superintend the retrea 
himself at 
ments, and by desperate efforts arrested 
the progress of the enemy.” Luxembourg 
1 would 

1 as 


hé 


iled to follow up his victory, or al 
The French behavec 


did the Southrons after Bull Run: they 


i 
} 1 


ive been lost. 


gave their formidable foe time to rally, 


and to recover from the effect of the pan- 
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tives; and time was all t] 


[ October, 


ic that had covered the country with fugi- 


hat was necessary 
for either the English King or the Amer- 
ican General to prevent defeat from be- 
ing extended into conquest. 

Two of Marlborough’s 


ries were largely owing to 


createst victo- 
t] e occurrence 
of panic among the veté 1 troops of 
At Ramillies, the 
aged i 


4] 


France. French lef 


which was partially eng n covering 
the retreat of the eir army, were 
and 
At Oudenarde 


} . ler 
nch commander, 


panic were pur- 


pa 


leag 


struck with a 


pu 
i 

for five ue 
(July 11, 1708,) the Fr 
Vendéme, “urged the Duke of Bur 


‘k generals to 


sued S. % 


rl 


mdy 


and a crowd of panic-strt 
} ht, and restore 


tak 


order; but finding his arguments nu 


e advantage of the nig 
ry, he gave the word for a 
generals and privates, hor 
stantly hurried in the 

ward Ghent.” 


which was a complete 


“this crowd, 
ed 


nen whom | 


The ret of 
fligl t, he e 
by the aid of a few brave 


] 


A 


ver 


he 


allied and fox 


prev 
of the Fre 
} 


A 


and wh 
countenance i 
structi 
French sole 


nee, and wer 


iers of 
expel 
the phases of war. 

At the Battle of Rossbach, (Novem 
5, 1757 * France 


German into 


roc ana oO! 


,) the ti 
Empi 

‘e routed by 

That defeat 


ful that ever bef 


) ns ¢ 
‘ I I 


panic, 


wel 
sians. » most di 


» arms of a military 


] 
as complete, al 
i 


nation. The panic w 
I 
° 


ody of terrified militi 

I l 

Germany and Fran 

] Napoleon, half a centu 

produced 

ct the Fren 

France, and was one < 

the Revolution. The 

to the account of the French commander 

the Prince de Soubise, who was a prof 


ypidly dic 


than 


a pt rmanent 
on ch military, and on 
f the causes of 
erace was laid 


d 
il- 
gate, a coward, and a booby, and who 
neither knew war nor was known by it. 

The English army experienced what- 
ever of pleasure there may be i 


or rather in a pair of panics, a 
I 





which 


thrashed by 


I 


were 


Panic 


dattle of Fontenoy, (May 11, 1745,) on 
field they were so unutterably 
French and the Irish. 
‘the action, the Allies 


successful, when suddenly the Dutch 


n the first 


troons fell int 
I 


is nothing so contagious as panic 


a 


wa 


] 


a 


lintoa lic, and fled as fast 
iven to Dutchmen to fly. There 
terror, 
nd the rest of the army, exposed as it 
s to a tremendous fire, soon caught the 
isease, and was giving way under it, 
the Duke of 
Vv h ) was well Se cond d by 


ss 
eeded in rallying them. 


mmander, 


combat, and their en- 
larmed in their turn that 
ch King, and his son th 
» in danger of being swept 


it. Again there came a 
, and, mostly because of 
of the famous Irish 
lies were beaten and forced 


ited that the whole body 


dash 


1 Grenadiers who were en- 


gave a strong proof 

anic upon their minds 
] 

ishing the fact 

ymachs for something ! 

“ Not to put 

> 4] on a 

tney, With a unity ol piac e 


too fine a 


1at speaks well for their disci- 
it which was done by the val- 


rling Price at the Battle 


» histo 
id in sup- 


tustra- 


ited 


of the il 
, 
men contrib 


is a partial exhibition of pan- 


I 
ide by the English 

of Bunker’s Hill. They were 

e to run on that Seventeenth 


whi 


troops at 


h something has been 
last six-and-eighty years: 
brought up to 


l 


tack 


the point of 
only by the great- 

their commanders, and af.- 
een consider il ly 


reinforced. 


been as 
is its predec essors had 


k would have 


} 


that the American troops had 
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used up all their powder, and few of 
had bayonets. The firmness, and skill as 


marksmen, of a body of militia had « 


aused 
a larger body of British veterans twice to 
retreat in great disorder, and under cir- 
cumstances much resembling those that 
characterize what is known as a panic 


Had a third repulse of the assailants 
red, nothing Cc yuld have pi 


their flight to their boats. 


occur evented 


But it wi 
ten that the Americans should retreat; 


d it is safe to say that they sh 


is wril- 


liness in the 


. } 
In the 


fiel 

occurrir 
they were not unknown to any of 
mit s that tox i 1e@ lor oe 


92 and laste 


1 1 


K part in tl 
17 
‘intervals of peace, down to the sum- 
At Mareng | 
As early 


k in the forenoon, a } 


in 


van 
1815. 
<1 from panics. 
$ retired in disorder, 


mm 
st: rhere 


“y 
} 
ti 


and 


which 


second, an 
was 


losing all, 
not exactly resembling whist. 
Desaix said, sin the after 


at three o'clock 
the battle was k 


noon, that st, but the 
was time enough to win anothe r, 

the truth, and like a good soldi 
new foll 


movements that ywed hi 


and advice caused surpri 
trians, and surprise soon passed int 


ic. The panic 
the 


extended to a pt 


cavalry, no one has ever been 


to say why; and i 


galloped off the 


toward the Bormida, shouting, “ T 


bridges!” The panic then reache 

men of all arms, and cavalry, artillery 
and infantry were soon crowded together 
on the banks of the stream which they 
had crossed in high hopes but a few hours 
before. The artillery sought to cross by 
a ford, but failed, and the French made 


prisoners, and seized guns, horses, bag- 
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gage, and all the rest of the trophies of 
victory. Thus a battle which confirmed 
the Consular government of Bonaparte, 
which prepared the way for the creation 
of the French Empire, and which settled 
the fate of Europe for years, was de cided 
by the P inic cries of a few horse-soldiers. 
The Austrian cavalry has long and just- 


} 


ly been reputed second to no 


other in 
the world, and in 1800 it was a veter- 
an body, and had been stea lily engag- 
ed in war, with small interruption, for 
eight years; but neither its experience, 


its valor, nor regard for the character 


nor 
which it had to maintain, could save it 
from the common lot of armies. It became 
terrified, and senselessly fled, and its evil 
example was swiftly communicated to 
the other troops : for there is nothing so 
contagious as a panic, every man that 
that, while is himself 


runs 


ienorant of the existence of \ -culiar 
danger, all the others must know of it, and 
ve. That 


conqueror 


are acting upon their knowled 
Austrian panic made the mas- 
of Italy, and with France and Italy 


he 


minion of Europe. The man who began 


his command could aspir 


panic at Marengo really opened the 
' 


way to Vienna to the legions of France, 
and to Berlin, and (but that brought com- 
pensation) to Moscow also. 

There were panics in most of the great 
battles of the French Empire, or those 
battles were followed by panics. At Aus- 
terlitz the Austrians suffered from them ; 
and though the Russian soldiers are among 
the steadiest of men, and keep up disci- 
pline 
ties, they fared no better than their asso- 
They had 


more than one panic, and the confusion 


under very extraordinary difficul- 
ciates on that terrible field. 


was prodigious. It was while flying in ter- 
ror, that the dense, yet disorderly crowds 


sought to escape over some ponds, the 


| ! 
ice of which broke, and two thousand of 
them were ingulfed. One of their gen- 
erals, writing of that day, said, — “I had 
previously seen some lost battles, but I 
Je- 


na was followed by panics which extend- 


the 


had no conception of such a defeat.” 


ed throughout the army and over 
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monarchy, so that the Prussian army and 
the Prussian kingdom disappeared in a 
month, though Napoleon had anticipated 
a long, difficult, and doubtful contest with 
so renowned a military organization as 
that which had been created by the im- 
mortal Frederick; and he had remarked, 
at the beginning of the war, that there 
would be much use for the spade in the 


course of it. Inthe Austrian campaign of 


: ain ° 
beginning olf a panic 


1809, there was the 
that might have produced serious conse- 
The Archduke John, the Pat- 
terson of those days, was at the head of 
an Austrian army which was expected 
to take part in the Battle of Wagram ; 
but it that battle had 

rench that 
prince arrived near the Marchfeld, in 
the rear of the victors. A panic broke 


quene es. 


was not until after 


F 
th 


been gained by the that 


out among the persons who saw the heads 


of his columns, — camp-followers, vivan- 


diere 8, long lines of soldiers be aring off 


wounded men, and others. The young 


- 


soldiers, who were exhausted by their 


labors and the heat, wer conspicuous 


among the runaways, and there was a 
to “the banks of the dark- 


Nay, it is said that the 


panic was taken up on the other side of 


| 
general race 
rolling Danube.” 
' , “ee 
the river, and that quite 
dividuals did not stop till they had reach- 
ed Vienna. 


confusion was fast spreading, when Na- 


a number of in- 


Terror prevailed, and the 


poleon, who had been roused from an a 


tempt to obtain under a shel- 


ter 


house for him, 


some rest 
formed of drums, fit materials 
arrived on 
to his questions, ¢ 
f his officers, answered, “ It 


Sire, — merely a few marauders. 


Ing, 


“ What do you call nothing ?” exclaimed 


the Emperor. “ Know, Sir, that there are 
no trifling events in war: nothing endan- 
army like 


Return ar 


gers an an imprudent security. 


l see what is the matter, and 
come back quickly and render me an ac- 


ucceeded in 


count.” The Emperor re- 
storing order, but not without difficulty, 
the Archduke his 


without molestation. The circum 


of the panic show, that, if he had arrived 


and withdrew forces 


stances 
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ended 
h would have been 
p : Frencl 
at Vienna in 1809, instead of falling at 
Pari he House of 


ne 
1e of tho 


lace a few hours earlier, ran 
} 


Pp away 
o'clock in t 


eaten, and 


the ire have fallen ers with the 


Emp 
rage of the 
1814; and then t hooted, and 


Lh I 


n 
lot 


ve achieved o1 @ as discredit 


l 


triump!| er its most pow- course « 


i 


( 


are so common in its 


history. The incident bears 
to the sing ili 

to 

enty vears 


} 


h 


rons ¢ 


il 


ifficul 


against the 


Cumberlan 


sars was del 


by its color 
a 
al 


te 


‘ bacl 


ls of t 


n 


¢ off when the 


iat t 
ut Wate 


emarkal 


W 


the 


umn ol 


Ww 


s very 
1] t 
wie t 
Batt 


Ww 


it 


, and 
he 


y into much confusion 


1 that it shou other- the 


landt’s Dutch-Belgian brigade it 


f 


he 
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1 
about 


French 


I 


rv the two 


ym 


he afternoon, and swept oth- 


m in their rush, much to the 


British, some of whom hissed, 


cursed, forgetting that quite 


ible incidents had occurred in 


history of their 


f the military 
One 


x] 


» British 
t} 


portion ol 


I 


the 


the conspi 


most 


before. 


ian cavalry- 


and disords 


iste 
<perienced 


cround 


»f German hussars « 


t 


dense crowd of fu 
] 


re ciment of Ha 


} 


} 


4 ) 
rately taken ¢ 


el when the sho 
l 


a 
cuments 


+t} . 
I neither 
I 


» form u 


ning up 
and 


vian 


1 late hour, 
Welling 
The tro 


il 


te 


ns 


ield. 


he Tentl 


] 


closer 


1 Hus 


l, prevel 


files 
) 


‘he Tenth be 
D’ Aubrem¢é’ 
-| ide 


YD 


Was 


Im 


try 


rig 
ruard be- 


Vande- 
rear, 


be 

squadr ils closed, 
hey had 
and tl 


to ele ween the 


onet sh sabre. 


‘ 


a tem- 


British 


is hing rest 


some 
irst col- 


It 


count of 


\ but order 


Imperial Gi 
l is im- 
o read any extended 
of Waterloo 


ad 


restore 


pr mptly 


! 
e W 


out ing 
1 seeing 


as 


esperate bu 
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part of the Allies, and that, if the Prus- 
sians could have been kept out of the ac- 
tion, their English friends would have had 
llent chance to keep the field — 
Wellington 
never had the ghost of a chance with- 
ut the aid of Biilow, Zieten, and Blii- 


an e@xc¢ 
as the killed and wounded. 


at battle concerning which 
s been written and 


loo, which ou 


Spe Ken 
rht to console us 


ind-one ac 


ounts that are cur- 


the action of the 21st of July 


more 


ef is, that toward 
lay Napoleon formed two columns 


ird, and sent them ag 


t they advanced, 
lsed by the wei 
h fire in front; 


lumns of the Guat 


ins threatened t 


he 


det 


attempt to drive 

nin his front, not merely by 
l of | G d, bi 

n We 


formed ont 


1 
[ack ¢ 


is of the Old Guard 
orps of D’Erlon and Reille were 
1 severe tiraillade was « pene 
r of skirmishers; and th 
ted by a tremendous fire fr 
inimated and effective were 
the various bodies of Frencl 
g to the Guard, that nothing but the 
urriva ’ the cavalry brigades of Vand 
and Vivian, extreme le 
line, prevented that line from being pi 
x eral pl 


1 by the arrival of the advance of Zieten’s 


from the ft of the 


ices. 


Those brigades had been re- 
ian corps, and were made available for 
the 
They were drawn up in rear of bod- 


the support of the points threatened by 
French. 


Terror. [ October, 

The Russian War was not of a nature 
to afford room for the occurrence of any 
panic on an extensive scale, but between 
that contest and ours there is one point 
The 


failures and losses of the Allies, who had 


of resemblance that may be noted. 


at their command unlimited means, and 


the bravest of soldiers in the greatest num- 


} 


ies of infantry, wl 1 


10m they would not permit t 
run away, which they sought to do. 
column of the Guard was repulsed 
, and wh 
ged by Maitland’s | 
y 1} 


al twe 


cannon and musketry 
was char 


Thus 
olumn was 


by 


flank, it 
se. Adam’s brig 
and Vi ’ 


ir wor 
his whole lin 
ed by cavalr 
onsiderable 


became in¢ 


which we 
the Bull 


rowd of fug 


like to an incident 


Run 


tives 


mentioned in an account of 
In the midst of the 
f July, and forcing its way throt 


, Was seen a company of 
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bers, were all owing to bad management ; 
and our reverses in every instance are 
owing to the same cause. The disaster 
at Bull Run, and the inability of our men 
to keep the ground they had won at Wil- 
Creek, in Missouri, (August 10,) 
were the legitimate consequences of ac- 


a 
which 


s0n $s 


the mass of the soldiers 
It is duc 


say this, for it is the truth, as 


tion o 


no control. to the 


7 | 
nan knows who has observed the 


of the « 


test, and wl 


no difficult task 
tances to those we hi: 
currence of panics in 
but it is not n 
t farther. 
in that almost ever) 


*r has sullered trom pa 


ken control of 


ymmMor 


neve 


f cavalry was en- 
Em] 
ose veteran hx 


een saved. 


Terror. 
which never have been explained 
never will be. It is characteristic 
panic that its occurrence cannot be 
counted for; 


the 


1 therefore it was 


ancients attribut 


to a 


We sh 
as it is asse1 y tl 


bie tten ht 
yuld admit its occurrence as freely 
e bitterest and 


most 
> criti $j and we should ree- 
hat has been well 

*t, that the onl 

ks that have been made 
he national char: - military ca- 


If we shall 


} 
y and courage 


ot 4} 
i, HM, With our 


and still more superior 


innot maintain the Republic 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


On primal rocks she wrote her name ; 
Her towers were reared on holy graves ; 
The golden seed that bore her came 
Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves. 
The Forest bowed his solemn crest, 
And open flung his sylvan doors ; 
Meek Rivers led the appointed Guest 


T »} nm th | »pmhraci h se 
To Cia Pp the wiue-emvracing shores , 


Till, fold by fold, the broidered land 
To swell her virgin vestments grew, 
While Sages, strong in heart and hand, 

Her virtue’s fiery girdle drew. 
O Exile of the wrath of kings! 
O Pilgrim Ark of Liberty 


The refuge of divinest things, 


Their record must abide in thee! 


First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown-jewel, Truth, be found ; 
Thy right hand fling, with generous wont, 
Love’s happy chain to farthest bound ! 
Let Justice, with the faultless scales, 
Hold fast the worship of thy sons ; 
Thy Commerce spread her shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs ! 
So link thy ways to those of God, 
So follow firm the heavenly laws, 
That stars may greet thee, warrior-browed, 


And storm-sped Angels hail thy cause! 


O Land, the measure of our prayers, 


Hope of the world in grief and wrong, 


Be thine the tribute of the years, 


The gift of Faith, the crown of Song! 
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THE 


WORMWOOD CORDIAL 


OF HISTORY 


WITH A FABLE. 


Tut 


hakine lov int lidity < orn ia 
Shaking us Gown into soudity as corn 1 


great war which is upon us is 


shaken down in the measure. We were 
heaped up in our own opinion, and some- 
times running over in expressions of it. 
This rude jostling is showing us the dif- 
ference between bulk and weight, space 
and substar 

In one point of view we have a right 
to be p of 


hardly ed t lush for our short 


our inexperience, and 
om- 
tributes we are 


ings. These are the pay- 


ing to ou innocence and tran- 


lived a peaceful life 


illits 
quulty. I 


traditional cunning and 
warfare have be- 


No won- 


iat hard men, bred in foreign camps, 


te of 

)bsolete among us. 

find us too good-natured, wanting in ha- 
tred towards our enemies. We can read- 
ily believe that it is a special Providence 
uffered us to meet with a re- 


enough to sti 


— 
which has 


verse or two, just g, with- 


out crippling us, only to wake up the 
slumberi o p ission whi h is the legitimate 
and chosen instrument of the highs r pow- 


ers king out the ends of justice 


and the good of man. 
There are a few far-seeing persons to 


whom our present sudden mighty con- 
flict may not have come as a surprise ; 


but to all exct 


pt these it is a prodigy as 
startling as it would be, if the farmers of 
the North should find a ripened harvest of 


bloo ler 


lent stall 


d ears of maize upon the succu- 
We have liv- 


as individuals, to ; 


s of midsummer. 


ed for peace : et food, 


comfort, luxuries for ourselves and others ; 
as communities, to insure the best condi- 


tions we could for each human being, so 


that he might become what God meant 


him to | 


that 


The verdict of the world was, 
Many 


old civilizations ; few went 


we were succeeding. came 
4 4] 
irom tne 


to us 
away from us, and most of these such as 
we could spare without public loss. 


We 


had almost forgotten the meaning 


and use of the machinery of destruction. 
We had come to look upon our fortresses 
as the ornaments, rather than as the de- 
Our 
were the Government’s yacht-squadron, 
our arsenals museums for the entertain- 
The r 
cannon has roused us from this Arc: 


A ship of the 


fences of our harbors. war-ships 


ment of peaceful visitors. 


dream. line, we said, re- 


proachfully, costs as much 


but 


a part of the fence 


we are finding out that its masts are 
round the college. The 


po- 


was not 


Springfield Arsenal inspired a noble 
: but that, as we are learning, 

lit was meant for. What poets wi 
us in the future without the 


} 


be born to 


‘ “et 4] 
) libertate” the 


6 »] ler ies” which “ 
plac a quies which ** su 


sword alone can secure for our children ? 
It is all plain, but it has been an as- 
war-comet was 
The comet, 

*) 


brushed us with its tail 


tonishment to us, as our 


to the astronomers. as some 
as it 


finds us the worse for 


of them say, 

passed ; yet nobody 

Do, too, we have been brushed lightly 

ap, as we ought to have been, and 

ught to have prayed to be, no 

oubt, if we had known what was good 

for us; yet at this ve ry moment we stand 

stronger, more hopeful, more united than 
ever before in our history. 

Misfortunes are no new things; yet a 

man suffering from furuncles will often 

speak as if Job had never known any- 


We will take 


book lying by us, and find all the evils, or 


thing about them. up a 


most of those we have been complaining 
of, described in detail, as they happened 
eight or ten generations before our time. 
It was in “a strugele for NATIONAL in- 
de pendence, liberty of conscience, free dom 


of the seas, against sacerdotal and world- 


absorbing tyranny.” A plotting despot is 
“ While the { 


of the Indie s continue, he thinketh he will 


at the bottom of it. riches 
be able to weary out all other princes.” 
But England had soldiers and states- 


ready to fight, even though “In- 


men 
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dies” —the King Cotton of that day — 
were declared arbiter of the contest. “I 
pray God,” said one of them, “ that I live 
not to see this enterprise quail, and with 
it the utter subversion of religion through- 
out Christendom.” —“ The war doth de- 
fend England. Who is he that will re- 
fuse to spend his life and living in it? 
If her Majesty consume twenty thousand 
men in the cause, the experimented men 
that will remain will double thz 

frechold of Eng- 


worth but li 


to the realm.” —“ The 
land will be 


quail ; and therefore I wish no subject to 


tle, if this action 


spare his purse towards it.” — “ God hath 


stirred up this action to be a school to 
~] up soldiers to defend the freedom 
of England, which through these long 


brought 


into a most dangerous estate, if it shoul 


tim of peace and quit tness i 


xd. Our delicacy is such that 


we are already weary ; yet this journey is 
in respect to the misery ; 


that soldiers must and do endur 
} 


here can be no doubt,” tl 


1e@ 


ian remarks, “ that the organiza 
liscipline of English troops were in any 
that pe- 


-“ The soldiers required shoes and 


hing but a satisfactory state at 


and for these 


not the necessary 


bread and meat, 
there were 
"—“ There came no penny 
over.” — “ There is mucl 
y cannot get a penny, the 
h for want of victual 
gin great numbers. The 


ready to mutiny.” —“ There was no sol- 


ey peris 


whole 


dier yet able to buy himself a pair of hose, 


and it is too, too great shame to see how 
: ' 
| 


they go, and it kills their hearts to show 


— These “ poor 


nselves among men.” 
ubjects were no 

id the Liet nan 
but a small number of left 
said another, —“ and those so pitiful and 
unable to serve again as I leave to speak 
further of them, to avoid grief to 
heart. 


been somewhere.” 


your 
A monstrous fault there hath 
Of what nature the 
“ monstrous fault” was we may conjec- 
ture from the language of the Command- 


er-in-Chief. “There can be no doubt 


The Wormwood Cordial of History. 


[( Jctober, 


g of the coun- 


of our driving the enemy out 
try through famine and excessive charges, 
if every one of 


us will put our minds to 


cars.” (We gi 
find them in the text.) 
much of the k mi 
for he “ would undertak« 
, a na- 
h their 


. 1: 
vas a Wihis- 


good ord 
ing of our nation, the 


furnished, ill-armed, and 


bands, thus rawly left unto hi 
within a few months prove as well 
ed, complete, gallant companies as sl 
be found elsewhere in Europe.” 

} 


Very pleasant it must have been to the 


Commander-in-Chief to report to his Gov- 





Wormwood Cordial of History. 
first actions again at Canne,— rings picked 
of the best ge ntlemen’s fingers by the per k or 
and shame- —everything lost in battle, and a ¢ 

com- revolt through the Southern provinces 
which ended asa natural consequence. What then? 
defeat of the Rome was not to be Africanized as yet. 


royed the pre jects The great k ader who had threatened the 
or introducing re- capital, and scored these portentous vic- 
) tories, had at last to pay 
defeat and humiliation on 
Even the 

Roman armies at first, with 

at their head, and laid waste a 
and a conspiracy may al- ‘the p ula. These vi 


ted to make head at first. ings and incur are al 


al 


highwayman 
is a cressive 
o find, and 

j j ns on- 


‘ 


worthy to be 


nd experienced in war- nenti respublica capi as the formul: 


i 


a piece of work their according to which they surrendered thei 
if j 


out for n ! iberty for the sake « 


their lil 

creat danger, doubtless, for 

leavened through and through with the 
iri * freedom; but not so where the 


is only the representative of a se 
‘ I 
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governing community. 
like 
comes from, to please the leader whom 
i The pilot is 
ute while the vessel is comi: go il 

raid of 
Wash- 


ington’s reply to Nicola’s letter, propos- 


This army is not 
to enslave itself or the families it 


sts for an emergency. 


} 


irbor, but the crew are not afi 


} 
h 
his remaining master of the ship. 


ing to make him King, was written at a 


time when the republican system under 


the shadow of which three generations 


have been up to manhood was but 
in of mustard-seed compared to 
ity growth which now spreads 
over our land. It is not likely that an- 
other man will make out so good a claim 
to supremacy as he; it is pretty certain, 
he does, he will not have the oppor- 

tunity of rejecting the insignia of royalty, 
id if this should happen, he can har 


reet the great ex umple before h 
. : “fl 


] 


m. 


were foun 
food. — 


ree, whose 
e ther day, cot Id not ke 

his stomach at any rate, - 

lothing, and no shoes at all, < 

] 


now bore witness, —and amo 


New England troops “a spit 
of insubordination which they took 
independence,” as Washington ex 
ed himself. We do not think th 
England men have rendered themselves 
liable to this reproach of late, — and this 


arkable tribute to the influer 


But in 


consequent disorganization 

; easy regiment is 

» than might have been « xpect 
ie or two, with all the di 


tach to sucl 


il paroxysms, or at least a defeat 
he experiences through which half-organ- 
often pass to teach them the 

"di il hab- 


anne al- 


ing of discipline and mechani 
An army must go throu 

process like glass; let a few 
to pieces because their le 


know how to withdraw them 


The Wormwood Cordial of History. 


Ort » 
i ( Yetobe r, 
gradually from the furnace of action, and 
the lesson will be all the better remem- 


] 
t 


bered because taught by a costly exam- 


Our early mishaps were all predict- 
ed, sometimes in formal shape, as in vari- 
ous letters dated long ore the bre iking 
out of hostilities, and very often in the 
But, af- 


iastisement from 


common talk of those about us. 
ter all, when 
our hard school: 


t 
C 


>, Comes 


of all our preparation. 
A writer in the present 

magazine shows us that th« 

plete literature of 

occurring among new levi 

on the best-app 

as much individ 

never 


men of 


were men of valor.” 


Not to r 


turn to our 
what modern nati 


‘known how 
to fight that had not rned how to be 
beaten and how to run? 1e English ran 
scared 
cage-wagons. 
} ir debt at Cullo 
The Prussian armies were routed at Jena 
and Auerstiidt. T l i 
in the “s 
The great 
undertook 


ight 


ninety 


len. 


back to Toulo 
Li rd ta 
to have so far despaired of success as to 


Ey- 


mouth for repairs. 


have contemplated raising the siege. 
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C dll 
vers the feeling produced ng consequence of this war we 
fruitless attacks on the xd in has hardly been enough 
three unsuccessful bom- 


ht of. It is a rough way of introdu- 
the dis- cing distant fellow-citizens of 
1d death of Lord Raglan, la 


bardments, the divided counsels, f the same 
1 to each other’s acquaintance. Next 
of Canrobert of the want to the intimacy of love is that of enmity. 
mmanding intellect, and the 
nt ot his own position to Pe- 
fession of failure. If 

, P . } ‘ "4 

is a campaign begun with 


r, it was that which end- 


} 


treat of the 
f our own army 


th Court-House. 


is a great mistake 


* own countrymen cowal 
rom the old stock. It is 
» had he price of some hard fig 


1° 
SKIT- 


Our partners cannot 
1 to break the cruci 
carry away the once sepa- 
now flowing i le i 

od. We 
uy oul past. 
If lity by 


11 
could never pay P4 


- voluntary hm 


ue, that they were oblig 


rest on the ground, ng enoug 
gq out of their mout] Sy are trustees of the life of three ven 
vs after a chase.” One benefit of 

uch like another as the scam- We cannot sell. 
per of one k of sheep like that of all entail of fre« 
others. i 


born of half a continent. 
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When the Plebeians seceded to the “ Nay, there be but twelve of you front- 


Mons Sacer, some five hundred years be- _ teeth, and there be twenty of us grinders. 
fore the Christian era, the Consul Mene- We are the strongest, and a good deal 
ori rou; them back by his nearest the muscles and the joint, but we 
of the Belly and the cannot spare you. We have put up with 

chaps it would be too much your black stains, your jumping aches, 

‘all back our seceders witha and your snappish looks, and now we are 


hey will hardly have the op- not going to let you go, under the pre- 


rtunity of reading in the present condi- tence that you are to be scrubbed white, 
‘the postal service, but the state of if you stay. You don’t work half so hard 


: case may be put with a certain degree as we do, but you can bite the food well 


truth in this of 


f : grind so much bet- 
ter than you. We belong to each other. 
THE FRONT-TEETH AND THE GRIND- You must stay.” 


ERS. 


enough, which we can 


Thereupon the front-teeth, first the 
Once on a time a mutiny arose among canines or dog-teeth, next the incisors 
e te eth of a worthy man, in oe od he alth or ¢ utting-teeth, proceeded to dec lare 
blessed with a sound constitution, com themselves out of their sockets, and no 

only known as Uncle Samuel. The longer belonging to the jaws of Uncle 
ting-teeth, or incisors, and the eye-teeth Samuel. 


es, though not nearly s Then Uncle Samuel arose in his wrath 


and shut his jaws tightly together, and 


swore that he would keep them shut till 
those aching and discolored teeth of his 


went to pieces in their sockets, if need 


rather than have them drawn, stand- 
ome of them did, at the very op- 
: , “fe 
; throat and stomach. 
please to obse 
: 


sinning to ache worse 


d to decay very fast, so that 


gold to stop 
: forming in them. But 

erinders are as sound as 

remain so until Uncle Sam- 

iinks the time has come for opening 

his time, Unc le Sa vel, havir y i 101 In the mean time they kee Pp 

his old tooth-brush (which wa on grinding in a quiet way, though the 

1 good one, having no stiffn nthe others have had to stop biting for a long 
istles) for four years, took a new one ’ Vhen Uncle Samuel opens his 
ommend oh sreat numl .outh, they will be as ready for work as 
but tho I liscolored teeth 

be tender for a great while, and 


never be so strong as they were befor 


they foolish! 


y declared themselves out of 


respectfully dedi- 
» Southern Plebs, who, under 
grown and stood for so many years. the lead of their “ Patrician” masters, 


wisck 


m-teeth spoke up for th have “seceded,” like their prede essors 


rs and said, — in the days of Menenius Agrippa. 


it 





en ate 


ne ee 


























